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5 - A complete line of advanced architectural hardware, including the Sargent Maximum Security System 
New Haven, Connecticut + Peterborough, Ontario 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


In the past two and a half years 
we frequently used this note to 
thank people for extra special 
service to THE FORUM. Sometimes 
we tipped our hat to contributors, 
or correspondents, or subscribers, 
or editorial assistants, or adver- 
tisers, or salesmen. 

But except for the regular pub- 
lication of an official masthead 
across the way, we never so much 
as once mentioned Urban Ameri- 
ca's officers and trustees. Not that 
they need the publicity, goodness 
knows, because hardly a week 
goes by that doesn't see one or 
another of them in the national 
news, either in connection with 
their individual jobs, or the work 
they so generously contribute on 
behalf of Urban America. What 
cannot be recorded elsewhere, but 
should be gratefully acknowledged 
here, is their thoughtful restraint 
in dealings with Tue Forum. 

This restraint becomes truly re- 
markable considering what articu- 
late gentlemen they are, and how 
often Forum’s franchise in free- 
wheeling criticism runs counter to 
the publie position and even, at 
times, to the personal interests of 
some of our trustees. No good 
purpose can be served by citing 
chapter and verse in this connec- 
tion, but it is true that such a 
confrontation occurs in virtually 
every issue we publish. Yet, there 
has never been any attempt to 
restriet our editorial stance. 

Of course, freedom from cen- 
sorship is not freedom from cen- 
sure, as this letter from Trustee 
Julian Whittlesey makes clear: 
“Dear Larry: Can you put me in 
touch with the reader who is com- 
plaining that pages 27, 28, 29 and 
30 are missing from his copy of 
the October issue? I have an extra 
set. I could help him out. He 
could help me out. I am missing 
pages 87, 88, 89 and 90. 

“Yes, I do read Forum—every 
page you send me, even twice if 
you send extra ones. But I can't 
read pages you don’t send me.” 

If the reader Mr. Whittlesey re- 
ferred to will write, he’ll get the 
same repair service we rushed to 
our trustee—L.W.M. 


LETTERS 10 


FORUM 23 
A monthly review of events and ideas. 


DR. SALK AND HIS INSTITUTE 27 
The renowned client discusses with 
Esther McCoy the design, and per- 
formance, of his institute by the sea. 


MODEL CITIES 36 
Despite Federal foot-dragging, six 
exemplary proposals show imagina- 
tive enthusiasm. By Priscilla Dunhill. 


GIANT STEEL SHOWCASE 38 
Inland Steel's new Milwaukee plant 
is a provocative exercise in scale. 


FOCUS 44 
A monthly review of notable buildings. 
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Houston center for the retarded is 
the most comprehensive ever built. 
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Root's Board of Trade building, a 
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Connecticut. By Donald-David Logan. 
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Piet Hein, Denmark's Renaissance 
Man, talks about art, artlessly. 
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House on Long Island Sound is a 
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BOOKS 72 
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Richard Neutra 1961-66. 


REBEL IN FINLAND 74 
Reima Pietila's two latest buildings 
show a complete break from geo- 
metrical order. By Marc Treib. 
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PRECAST MAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 
ATLAS WHITE MAKES THAT DIFFERENCE WHITE. 


H. D. Lee Building, Mission Woods, Kansas. This is precast at its best. The slim, graceful columns taper from 
16-inch square bases to 10-inch square tops, where they meet precast capital arches that flare out to 
8-foot squares. The design is made even more striking by the use of Atlas White Cement. Universal Atlas 
cements are known for their uniform brilliance, whiteness, and physical characteristics that assuré quality 


throughout every phase of construction. And Atlas offers more types of white cement than any other producer. 
Precast Manufacturer: Wilson Concrete Co., Omaha, Nebraska. Architect: Linscott, Haylett & Assoc., Kansas 
City, Missouri. General Contractor: Bob Eldridge Construction Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kansas. For more 
information, write Universal Atlas Cement Div. of U. S. Steel, Room 5112, Chatham Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
š WHITE CEMENTS 


15230. Atlas is a registered trademark. 


Atlas 


WHITE CEMENTS 


TERRAZZO LASTS A LIFETIME. 
ATLAS MAKES THAT LIFETIME BEAUTIFUL. 


McNutt Quadrangle, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. The lively, colorful beauty of this 
4-story free-standing terrazzo stairway could very well outlast the building itself. Nothing matches 
terrazzo for lifetime durability. And nothing matches Atlas White Cement for bringing out the true, 
uniform color of pigments and aggregates in terrazzo. In this installation, the stone is half black, 
half white, and the matrix is 10096 pure Atlas White Cement. Terrazzo Contractor: Midwestern 
Terrazzo Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. Architect: James and Associates, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Supervising Architect: Eggers and Higgins, New York, N. Y. General Contractor: Hagerman 
Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. For full details, write Universal Atlas Cement Div. of U. S. 
Steel, Room 5112, Chatham Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. Atlas is a registered trademark. 


Mo-Sai 

projects an image 
of strength 

and solidarity 

for savings and loan 
offices 


Deeply textured Mo-Sai facing units 9 
feet wide by 25 feet tall were used as 
forms for the poured-in-place concrete 
structural columns. The few required 
joints were well concealed, giving the 
columns a monolithic appearance both 
inside and out. Random quartz aggre- 
gates from dark brown to almost white 
impart a warm, friendly color. Mo-Sai 
in contrast with exotic wood paneling 
was used to create the dramatic teller 
windows and was also used throughout 
the unusually beautiful offices. The 
rough textures and colors of the Mo-Sai 
were chosen by the architects as an 
expression of the rugged beauty of the 
Northwest. 


First Federal Savings & Loan, Bremerton, Washington 
Architects: Branch, Branch & Garrison 
General Contractor: Hainsworth Construction Co 


PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 110 Social Hall Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Ojus Br. Miami, Florida 
PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
Hamden, Connecticut 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
Knoxville, Tenn 

READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Boise, Idaho 

TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Dallas, Texas 

WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Red Oak, lowa 

South Omaha, Neb 


GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Rochester, N.Y 


GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 

South San Francisco, California 
HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

INTERPACE, PRECAST CONCRETE PROD. 
Pomona, California 

JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Jackson, Mississippi 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Wash 


BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 
BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
Mesa, Arizona 

CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
Allston, Mass. 

ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 

FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa 

THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


How practical is carpeting for 
all the needs ofa Convention Center? 


"...it would be difficult to justify ۱ 
using other than wool." 


PURE WOOL PILE 


"There's one other point: the en- 
vironmental amenity wool adds. Wool 
carpeting gives a greater feeling of 
warmth, comfort and luxury than any 
other flooring material." 


Form and function 

For practical purposes, each area to 
be carpeted was considered in terms 
of its specific use. La Rue A. Lang, 
Designer and Color Consultant at 
Adrian Wilson Associates reports that 
selection of carpeting for the Arena 
Concourse, Stairways and Grand Lob- 
by was influenced by the elliptical 
form of the Arena Concourse. He 
chose a small, non-directional pattern 
which lent itself beautifully to the 
configuration, minimizing waste and 
the necessity of piecing. 

As a bold color statement to con- 
trast with the many shades of light 
olive and off-white in the Arena, Grand 
Lobby and Cocktail Lounge, Mr. Lang 
chose an orange-olive combination. 


of color, ceiling heights and room 
arrangements, the total effect is one 
of elegance—and practicality. 

Chosen to design this multi-pur- 
pose facility was the architectural 
firm of Adrian Wilson Associates. W. 
Craig Bullock, Project Architect, says, 
"|n every aspect of the design we 
were guided by practical considera- 
tions. This dictum applied equally to 
our selection of carpeting—from our 
choice of colors to our recommenda- 
tion of wool." 

C. H. Masland & Sons' wool car- 
peting is used in the Arena Concourse 
and Stairways, the Grand Lobby and 
Cocktail Lounge, the Meeting Rooms 
and in all offices. 


Four fibers analyzed 

“If experience were the main influ- 
ence in the selection of fiber, it would 
be difficult to justify using other than 
wool," states Mr. Bullock. "We've 
used wool carpets in heavy commer- 
cial areas for years without loss of 
confidence. But in order to stay cur- 
rent in our thinking, we conducted a 
thorough analysis of four major car- 
pet fibers: wool, nylon, acrylic and 
polypropylene. 

"We found in testing resilience, 
that none equals wool. And wool 
proved the most resistant fiber to 
soil. Traffic just doesn't grind dirt 
into wool, while synthetics become 
impregnated with it. Wool colors, too, 
are unlimited in selection. They're 
clear, colorfast and have a high re- 
sistance to fading. 


When you approach the contempo- 
rary Anaheim Convention Center in 
Anaheim, California, you'd hardly 
guess that it's made to house every- 
thing from major conventions and 
trade shows to concerts, rodeos and 
sports events. Its striking design 
seems much too compact for such 
ambitious undertakings. 

But when you enter, you discover 
this is a major deception. 

Inside, the Convention Center is 
an enormous complex. Situated on a 
40-acre site opposite the entrance to 
Disneyland, its three major wings en- 
compass 374,845 square feet of hard- 
working space. 

Tom Liegler, General Manager of 
Anaheim Convention Center explains 
that the Center has been designed so 
it can be used by one large conven- 
tion; or two relatively large groups; 
or—without confusion—by a number 
of smaller groups. 

The Convention Center's three 
principal areas are the Arena, Ex- 
hibit Hall and Meeting Room Wing. 
The latter includes the Main Ball- 
room. The centrally located Grand 
Lobby with its contiguous Cocktail 
Lounge is the Center's focal point. 
There is also a lanai style interior 
patio, a press bureau and administra- 
tion offices. 


A feeling of elegance 
The Center's handsome interior 
makes generous use of such materials 
as wood paneling and wool carpeting. 
Combined with a subtle coordination 


* The wool mark is the registered certification mark of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


The astonishing range of wool. 


wool. “The acoustical value was a 
major consideration. So, too, was the 
maintenance factor," Craig Bullock 
says. "It has been proven to our satis- 
faction that in public areas, wool car- 
peting is the easiest to maintain. And 
another point: wool carpeting is 
permanently mothproof, highly flame- 
resistant. It's not readily damaged by 
burning cigarettes. All these things 
are tremendously important in a 
building like the Anaheim Conven- 
tion Center because of its constant 
exposure to the public." 

While there were many reasons for 
the selection of wool, the main con- 
sideration was practicality. "The fact 
that the 12,550 square yards of wool 
carpeting we used weave together 
the many different facets of the Ana- 
heim Convention Center and add a 
nice note of elegance, are plus bene- 
fits we would not have gained with 
any other flooring material," Mr. 
Bullock concludes. 

All the advantages that made wool 
the carpeting for the Anaheim Con- 
vention Center also make it the choice 
of contract designers and specifiers 
in every field. Today it is the standard 
for such diverse installations as 
schools, banks, hospitals and civic 
buildings. 

If you would like information, tech- 
nical aid or assistance, contact Wool 
Carpets of America, 360 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. We 
will be pleased to help. 


The wool mark is your assurance of carpeting of pure wool pile, quality tested for 
quantity of pile yarn used, backing construction and permanent mothproofing. 


and Meeting Rooms does not go di- 
rectly from the Arena Concourse and 
Grand Lobby. So, for this part of 
the Convention Center, Mr. Lang se- 
lected gold wool carpeting. This 
covers all lobbies and corridors, main- 
taining color continuity in all public 
circulation areas of the Meeting Room 
Wing. 
Avoiding regimentation 

“In the meeting rooms themselves, 
we used blue, olive or gold carpet- 
ing," says Mr. Lang. "By varying them, 
we were able to avoid a feeling of 
regimentation and to give a different 
color accent to the decor of the in- 
dividual meeting rooms." 

Since the meeting rooms and of- 
fices receive an entirely different type 
of wear, the architects, working with 
C. H. Masland & Sons, decided on a 
more economical velvet weave. To 
reduce crushing, eliminate shading 
and get optimum durability, a cut 
and loop pile in a moresque pattern 


was chosen. 
Carpeting for the meeting rooms 


and offices called for: 
2-beam velvet weave 
3-ply cabled to 6-ply pure wool pile 
216 pitch 
8 wire 
.250 wire height 
44 Oz. per sq. yd. face weight 
76 oz. per sq. yd. total weight 
The key: practicality 
But Adrian Wilson Associates had 
other practical reasons for specifying 


PURE WOOL PILE 


Studies indicated that the Grand 
Lobby would be the most heavily 
trafficked area and would receive 
wear as rugged as any existing in- 
stallation today. 

Reports Craig Bullock, "We felt 
that the stability and sturdiness of 
heavy loop pile 2-frame Wilton would 
be the only satisfactory way to achieve 
the density of fabric required. In ad- 
dition, the Wilton with its jacquard 
attachment, provided complete flexi- 
bility in pattern and color." 

Adrian Wilson Associates had their 
own specific designs of carpeting in 
mind. Working closely with the con- 
tract department of C. H. Masland & 
Sons, they obtained precisely the 
variations of color and pattern they 
desired. 

For the Grand Lobby area, the fol- 
lowing specifications were used: 

2-frame Wilton 

3-ply pure wool pile 

256 pitch 

9.5 wire 

.370 wire height 

75 oz. per sq. yd. face weight 
105 oz. per sq. yd. total weight 

Because the Grand Lobby flows 
into the Arena Concourse and Stair- 
ways, the same pattern and color 
were maintained in these areas. How- 
ever, since studies showed that wear 
here would be more widely distribu- 
ted, a lighter face weight and lower 
pile height were specified. 

Traffic flow to the Main Ballroom 


Printed in U.S.A. — AN-10 


Above, left: Republic National Bank, New York City 
Interior Design: Ernest Bonnamy / Kahn and Jacobs, Architects 


Below: Woodstock (Vt.) Golf and Tennis Club 
Architects: Charles Hood Helmer & Associates 


Vermont Marble 


the architect's choice 
for contemporary design 


Bank ... house .. . locker room — very different decorating problems, 
but in each case Vermont marble contributes to a beautiful solution. In 
the bank, the rich green of Verde Antique accents the pristine purity of 
Taconic White marble tile; the residence foyer gains a touch of ele- 
gance with Danby Cloud White, while Vermarco Florence adds richness 
to a utilitarian locker room. 


To learn how the many moods of Vermont marble can enhance your in- 
teriors, call your nearest Vermont Marble Company representative — or 
write Dept. 11 and we'll see that he calls you. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 


PROCTOR, VERMONT 05765 
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WANTED: NEW DEAL DATA 


Forum: For a research project de- 
signed to ascertain the cultural 
and economie effectiveness of New 
Deal patronage of the visual arts 
between 1933 and 1943, I would 
like to contact artists and adminis- 
trators who worked in New York 
City, and state, on any of the 
government art projects. These 
projects were: The Public Works 
of Art Project (P.W.A.P., 1933- 
34), the Treasury Section (1934- 
43), The Treasury Relief Art Pro- 
ject (T.R.A.P., 1935-39), and the 
W.P.A. Federal Art Project (1935- 
43). I am especially interested in 
corresponding with those who kept 
detailed records, diaries or letters 
which would provide specifie data 
concerning the day to day oper- 
ation of the projects, and in any 
and all material and recollections 
which would throw light on the 
relationship between government 


and artist during the 30s. 
FRANCIS V. O'CONNOR 
1111 Massachusetts Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 Room 102 


UNDERGROUND CREDIT 


In our October issue, page 57, we 
incorrectly credited the design of 
the underground parking facilities 
at ITopkins Plaza in Baltimore to 
the firm of Rogers. Taliaferro, 
Kostritsky, Lamb. That office was 
responsible for the plaza itself. 
while the Down Under Parking 
Garage was designed by the H. 
K. Ferguson Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Our apologies-—tEp. 


FITCH RESPONDS TO MILLON 


Forum: In his review of my book 


[Oct. issue], Professor Millon 
takes issue with my “motho- 
dology"; but the objections he 


actually go deeper, to the 
underlying philosophy of which 
that methodology is only the in- 
strument. 

To begin with, I take it as 
obvious that the historic process 
is evolutionary: that, in terms of 
;»oth and movements, it is 
the of various kinds oí 
stimuli (economic, ecological, in- 
ellectual) eliciting responses from 
»oth the individual and his milieu. 
If this be truc—as I think it most 
demonstrably is—then the historic 


men 
result 


process can be described as spiral 
or (if that secms too optimistic) 
at least as cyclical. In either case. 
the process itsclf 1s continuous and 
never-ending. The historian can 
interrupt it, dissolve it into its 
component parts, only for analvti- 

cal or descriptive purposes. 
The operation of this evolution- 
(continued on page 16) 


frontery to use their own staff to 
design buildings. But the architects 
remain a cozy, clubby group when 
a brother designs what only can 
be described as an esthetic abor- 
tion. A case in point here is our 
publie auditorium which is now be- 
remodeled. Every architect 
with whom I have talked says 
that not only is the design awful, 
but that the whole project is a 
monument to architectural incom- 
petenee. Yet not one architect has 
publiely eritieized the project. I 
could cite other examples, but Im 
sure you get the point. 

I am familiar with all the ration- 
ales for most of the cases of critical 
silence. I believe they are pretty 
pallid excuses. My main objection 
is that in any given community 
the architects constitute about 70 
per cent of the individuals profes- 
sionally qualified to comment ob- 
jectivelv and competently on 
structural design. The average 
citizen certainly isn't, and when I 
bring my rather limited knowledge 
to bear I leave myself open to the 
charge that I am not trained and 
am hence ignorant. This leaves 
landscape architects and eity plan- 
ners as potential critics. But both 
can be as casilv skewered with the 
charge of “self interest” as the 
architect who uses this very argu- 
ment as an exeuse for silence. 

Our cities are going to hell faster 
than we can devise proposals for 
saving and restoring them. And 
in an indircet manner I believe 
architects are abetting the process 
by refusing to become actively in- 
volved in debate in the publie 
forum. To be sure, such partieipa- 
tion can be rough. One architect 
here has involved himself in the 
battle for a better environment 
and has paid for his activism in 
lost commissions. But at least he 
can look the publie in the eye and 
say, “I cared.” Most architects 
can’t. 


ing 


This professional inertia coupled 
with super-eaution is, Um sure, 
depriving the nation of a wealth 
of creative ideas for improving our 
urban environment. It is a pity, 
both for architects and the nation, 
that they do not choose to utilize 
even a portion of training in the 
public interest. 

When the profession has matured 
sufficiently to — dispassionately 
evaluate its own work publicly, 
then perhaps our cities will begin 
to benefit from the architects 
knowledge and creativity. The only 
question remaining is will it be too 
late when it comes? 


JOHN PAINTER JR. 
Urban Affairs Writer 


Portland, Ore. The Oregonian 


roup sounds like small town 
Ossip. 
I would also rather put my ap- 
proval on the judgment of the 
paid Architectural Consultant, Mr. 
Stewart, than on your editorial 
Writers or a Committee selected 
by the ۰ء‎ 

It is about time that you looked 
into design criteria based on build- 


ings, not people. 


a ۹ 


€ 
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GEORGE 0. LLOYD 


Boston Architect 


Unlike the so-called “Architect of 
the Capitol,” several of our edi- 
tors have graduated from archi- 
tectural schools and/or happen to 
be registered architects; and their 
qualifications to judge the James 
Madison Memorial. Building are 
superior to those of Mr. Stewart 
—-ED. 


AGRICULTURAL FORUM 

Forum: Your story on the Trinity 
College Library in Dublin (Oet. 
issue) comments: “three eenturies’ 
buildings regard one another 
across {he podium with complete 
This 
justifv the myopie placement of 
the new-brutalist corerete hunk 
between the 18th-eentury library 
and a 19th century muscum. 

If *equanimity" is your word, 
might not a bulldozer in a cow 
pasture regard the cows with 
equanimity, with equally unruffled 
regards returned by the cows? 

Esthetieally, I find bulldozers 
stimulating, especially if painted 
orange, but not in a pastoral 
habitat. 


equanimity.” appears to 


ALLEN G. SIPLE 


Beverly Hills, Calif. Architect 


SELF-SERVING SILENCE 
Forum: Your magazine appears to 
be pointed toward the total 
socio-physical environment. If this 
is truc, I believe Forum is pursu- 
ing an exercise in futility. Except 
in an off-handed manner, I do not 
believe the majority of architects 
give à jot or tittle about the total 
environment save as it affects their 
pocketbooks through commissions. 
I realize this is a pretty harsh 
indietment of the profession and 
I am disturbed to make it. Nonc- 
theless, I have sound reasons for 
my belief. In the Portland metro- 
politan arca there are 200-plus 
registered architects. Yet only a 
handful are really active in trying 
to improve our urban environ- 
ment. Oh yes, the “Anti-Ugliness 
Club" to which Grady Clay onec 
referred is active, attacking such 
conspieuous bad guys as the State 
Highway Department, General 
Services Administration and en- 
gineering firms which have the ef- 


E LETTERS 


SECOND CHILDHOOD? 


Forum: I object to the kind of 
hip talk which seems to be the 
tone of most of your writing; cute 
heads, clever captions, and the 
panning of almost everything in a 
kind of giant architectural put- 
down. But I tend to think of all 
this as the premeditated icono- 
clasm of youth, and that someday 
soon, Forum will grow out of it. 


JOHN B. HACKLER 


Peoria, Ill, Architect 


Forum celebrates its 76th 
versary next month x». 


anni- 


Forum: It was with great pleasure 
that I reviewed the design of the 
James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. 

It was with great displeasure 
that I reviewed your review of 
the same (Oct. issue, page 30). 
Your childish approaeh to build- 
ings not designed by your in 
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1968 
EDITION 


SPECIFICATIONS AND LOAD TABLES FOR 
HIGH STRENGTH OPEN WEB STEEL JOISTS 


fo» STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 

Suite 715-F 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W.,‏ , رت 
Washington, D. C. 20036‏ 

Please send me a free copy of the 1968 Edition 

of Specifications and Load Tables 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

ZIP. 


CITY STATE 


6710 


Here, in one convenient source, is every- 
thing you need to specify joists to carry 
uniform loads on spans up to 96 feet. This 
practical working handbook covers the fol- 
lowing joists: J-SERIES, joists made from 
36,000 PSI minimum yield strength steel; 
H-SERIES, high-strength joists made from 
50,000 PSI minimum yield strength steel; 
LJ-SERIES, longspan joists compatible 
with the J-SERIES; and LH-SERIES, long- 
span joists compatible with the H-SERIES. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for your 
free copy of this valuable book. 


Porcelain...age-old finish 


"...modern use 


Chinese Porcelain Vase 
Ming Dynasty, circa 1500 A.D. 
Courtesy Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


" Aluminum or aluminum-clad steel coil 


¿e Embossing rolls 


< Surface cleaning 
and preparation 


< Sprayed-on frit 


« Fired at 10009 


< ۷ 


Vitralume Process 
Robertson's method of 
porcelainizing aluminum 
or aluminum-clad steel 


The beauty and durability of Porcelain is unquestioned. Pottery and other vitreous enameled 
objects have survived for centuries without losing their brilliance or surface protection. 
Robertson Vitralume brings the same timeless qualities of resistance to weather and corrosion 
to modern design and construction. 

The Robertson Vitralume system of metal protection fuses glass (an inorganic vitreous 
surface) to aluminum or aluminum-clad steel. The strong, roll-formed panels, up to 30’ in 
length, can be used insulated or uninsulated for new buildings or for modernization projects. 

Vitralume colors embrace the spectrum—brilliant or low-key. They are non-staining, 
non-fading and weather durable with excellent resistance to abrasion. The surface is 
"stucco embossed” and has a gloss rating of 30 or less. 

Whatever your requirements, Robertson Vitralume can give you the time-tested advan- 
tages of durable porcelain enamel plus its inherent beauty of finish and color. Color charts 
and catalogs are available on request. 
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Time-tested Robertson Vitralume is available 
as a finish on all Q-Panels shown above. All 
profiles are offered as uninsulated facings or 
as components of insulated panels. 


ABOVE—MENASCO MANUFACTURING CO., Euless, Texas; Wyatt C. Hedrick, Architect; 
Cadenhead Construction Co., Contractor. ——————— 


BELOW—THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MILITARY TRAINING BUILDING at South- 


ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill.; The Perkins & Will Partnership, Architects; 
M. H. Wolf & Co., Contractor. - š 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| would like to have more information on Vitralume. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


Warm beauty and inherent du- 
rability are the result of the combi- 
nation of the sculptor's art and the 
foundryman's skills. 

S&G carries on this tradition with 
the art of functional design and 
ageless durability in institutional 
hardware—in bronze...cast in 
our own foundries, machined and 
carefully finished under one roof— 
with one high standard of quality 
control. 

For one hundred and ten years 
architects have specified Sargent & 
Greenleaf products where quality is 
paramount. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14621, U. S. A. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HYPALON’ 


Single-ply roofing of HYPALON* 


simplifies reroofing 


atmospheres. It is also flame-resistant. 
Consider these advantages on your next 
reroofing job. 


Du Pont makes HYPALON and Neo- 
prene, not single-ply roofing. Write for 
information. Du Pont Company, Room 
452, Wilmington, DE 19898. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. for Du Pont synthetic rubber 


This lightweight material simplifies 
most reroofing jobs. Surface preparation 
of the old roof is held to aminimum and 
only one easily installed ply is needed 
for long-term weathertightness. 

One-ply roofing is made with HYPALON 
bonded to a Neoprene bound asbestos 
felt. It is highly resistant to sunlight, 
weather, ozone, abrasion and industrial 
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*His pride in his belongings was 
immense, and he submitted that 
nothing in Italy could hold a can- 
dle to the magnificence of it all; 
but he was simply paying half a 
million dollars to advertise to pos- 
terity the fact that he was neither 
Scholar nor gentleman. There was 
no single beautiful touch to miti- 
gate the horror of the ‘tout en- 
semble' . . . [another visit] in the 
home of a trust magnate who rev- 
eled in the sort of thing caricatured 
in the funny papers . . . but the 
papers were feeble and kind com- 
pared to the hopeless vulgarity of 
the reality. Such homes are the re- 
sult of a lust for possession . . . as 
conspicuous in the homes of New 
York's 400 as in the homes of their 
clumsy Chicago imitators. Such per- 


version is contaminating . . ." (On 
Architecture, New York, 1941, page 
6) 


Finally, Millon demands to 
know how I can acknowledge the 
objective accomplishments of such 
Victorian capitalists as the Potter 
Palmers and the Vanderbilts, on 
the one hand, without at the same 
time accepting their taste in 
houses as being of exactly equal 
objective significance. Millon him- 
self describes the Potter Palmers' 
Chicago and the Vanderbilts’ Ash- 
ville estates (page 185) as being 
"exemplary productions." But if 
these piles are exemplary, how is 
one to characterize the exactly con- 
temporary taste of other capitalists 
—the Glessners (page 195) in Chi- 
cago or the Stoughtons and the 
Lows in New England (page 187)? 
The historian of finance or medi- 
eine is, mercifully, spared the nec- 
essity of rendering subjective, es- 
thetie decisions on the events he 
deals with. But the artistic ac- 
tivities of mankind permit no such 
simplistie approach. (From an 
historical point of view, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin is almost certainly 
the most important novel ever 
written; from an esthetie point of 
view, however, it must be rated 
as a two-dimensional pietistic cut- 
out.) It is not “moralistic hind- 
sight” to rate Richardson as being 
a more important architect than 
Messrs. Cobb « Frost. From the 
vantage point of 1967, no other 
judgment is rationally possible. 
Fifty years from now, the vantage 
point may well be different; but 
other historians will be writing 
books and other men reviewing 
them. Meanwhile, both Millon and 
I are trapped in the here-and- 
now. Most of the paradoxes Mil- 
lon finds in Fitch seem to me ac- 
tually to lie in history itself. What 
we both require is a philosophy 
adequate to cope with them. 


JAMES MARSTON FITCH 


New York Columbia University 


caricature the whole thrust of my 
book. As I explicitly state (page 
141), the evolutionary process im- 
plies 


"not merely blind social and eco- 
nomie pressures. Specifie human 
agencies are also required: live men 
who, by the breadth of their un- 
derstanding, are able to master all 
the factors involved and force the 
project through to completion." 


And the development of American 
building is actually described in 
terms of the life work of some 
dozen giant figures: Jefferson, La- 
trobe, Ruskin, Greenough, Paxton, 
Richardson, Sullivan, Wright, etc., 
ete. 

Millon aecuses me (inaccurately, 
as the whole of Chapter 6 should 
prove) of describing as “inevi- 
table" the selection of the Classic 
style for the Chicago Fair of 1893. 
“Different men," he says, “or even 
one man with stronger ideas . . . 
might have made the meeting and 
the decisions different." True: but 
history is a record of what did 
happen, not what might have hap- 
pened. Sullivan might indeed have 
carried that day in Chicago. Had 
he done so, the subsequent course 
of American architecture would 
have been far different. But Sul- 
livan was not successful; and the 
responsible historian is faced with 
the task of explaining why, under 
that precise configuration of forces 
then obtaining, the vote went the 
way it did. It may appear to Mil- 
lon that there was no internal con- 
nection between ideology and ar- 
tistie idiom in that decision; that 
is his privilege. But the record 
shows that the connection was 
clear and explicit and understood 
by all. 

Veblen's whole theory of con- 
spicuous waste revolved around 
the ideologically reactionary use 
of historie architectural and dec- 
orative motifs. Burnham (who was 
the whip responsible for the Chi- 
cago vote) said “all the great men 
of the day—all of them" wanted 
to see the fair done in “the noble, 
dignified Classie style." Much of 
the Kindergarten Chats is de- 
voted to the preference of bankers 
and financiers for the idiom of 
Imperial Rome (Sullivan demands 
that, to be consistent, they wear 
sandals and togas); Democracy: 
A Man-Search discusses scarcely 
anything but the antidemocratie 
implications of this imperial icon- 
ography. And Wright, in his first 
recorded address to his profes- 
sional colleagues, described a visit 
to “the palace of one of Chicago's 
great captains of industry": 


invokes) begin the analysis with 
the response of a given artist to 
the demands of his day; and then 
show the subsequent impact of 
that response upon his contempo- 
raries as becoming, in turn, a new 
stimulus. But—unless one wants 
to be forever trapped inside the 
chicken-egg conundrum—one must 
view the creative personalities of 
any epoch as responding in char- 
acteristic ways to the stimuli af- 
forded by that epoch. 

The “great” artist may seem to 
stand outside this relationship, be- 
coming himself what Giedion has 
called a "constituent fact" of his 
epoch. Such an artist (Michael- 
angelo, Picasso) is the individual 
who, because of unusual intelli- 
gence and sensitivity, sees the 
deeper implications of his epoch 
more clearly than his peers; and 
responds artistically with designs 
which anticipate or forecast the 
future course of events more pro- 
foundly than those around him. 
In this sense, the great artist is 
also a prophet, an avant-garde. 
The term comes from French 
military practice and defines the 
man who spies out “the lay of the 
land" before the army—i.e., the 
immediate future. 

But, when viewed from an his- 
torical, as opposed to a psycho- 
logical, point of view, even the 
great artist will be seen as operat- 
ing always within the parameters 
established by his own social and 
cultural milieu. He will be seen 
as manipulating the forces of his- 
tory, not creating them. Thus, it 
remains demonstrably true that 
neither Wright nor Gropius nor 
Corbusier invented industrialism. 
It was, to the contrary, the char- 
acteristic mode of production of 
the era into which they were born. 
They sought to extract from this 
circumambient fact a new esthetic 
expression which would be con- 
gruent with its potentials. They 
aspired to direct its energies: they 
never claimed to have invented 
them. They have become “great” 
because subsequent events have 
proved that they saw further and 
clearer and deeper than the men 
around them. 

The historian undertakes to ex- 
plain why, at any historical mo- 
ment, the vectors of force are re- 
solved in a partieular way. Of 
course, these forces are each rep- 
resented by live men. Or, to put 
it another way, live men make 
incarnate these forces. To imply 
that I have denigrated the role 
of the individual in history, as 
Millon persistently does, is to 


A LETTERS 


(Continued from page 10) 


ary process in the design field has 
been many times analyzed—most 
comprehensively in the studies of 
C. Theodore Larson and Knut 
Lónberg-Holm (Planning for Pro- 
ductivity, New York, 1940) and a 
brilliant paper by the late Fred- 
erick J. Kiesler, “Correlation and 
Biotechnique” (Architectural Rec- 
ord, September 1939, pp. 60-75). 
They saw the individual designer 
as being stimulated by new needs 
evolving in his culture and then 
responding with new designs which 
were made possible, in turn, by 
new means afforded by that cul- 
ture. This leads to the evolution- 
ary development of the artifact in 
question (house, painting, auto, 
tool) which Larson and Lónberg- 
Holm describe as a six-phase 
eycle: 1. research; 2. design; 3. 
fabrication; 4. distribution; 5. con- 
sumption; 6. elimination. This 
analysis seems to me to corres- 
pond so closely to experiential 
reality as to require no defense. 

If this be a correct description 
of historic process, then the indi- 
vidual historian can—indeed, must 
—decide at what point in the 
spiral/cycle he can intervene to 
begin his analysis of any given 
epoch. He can begin with the 
broad forces to which the artist 
is exposed (stimulus); or with a 
description of the formal esthetic 
nature of his works (response). In 
the first case, the result would 
tend to be objective, historical; in 
the latter, subjective and bio- 
graphical. I have chosen the 
former point of entry as offering 
the most illuminating vantage 
point from which to view the pro- 
cess. 

One can, of course, with Millon 
(and Jordy, whose authority he 
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tis beautiful 


“This is Olympic Semi-Transparent Stain." 
"Beautiful !” 


"Exactly. See how it adds color and depth without hiding 
the natural richness of the wood?” 


"Really shows off the grain and texture, doesn't it?” 


"Right. And in 36 tones. That's why architects like it. And 
builders. 'Fact, anybody who likes wood likes Olympic." 


"| like wood." 


"| knew you were my kind of people." 


Olympic Semi -Transparent Stain 


"taint paint 


This is stain." 
Are you sure ?” 


Positive. Olympic Solid Color Stain. Hides like expensive 
aint. But it costs a lot less. Easier to apply, too. Even over 
d paint. And it doesn't make a thick film over the wood ; 
yu can still see the natural beauty of the texture. Oh, and 
s guaranteed. Won't crack, peel, flake or blister.” 


[hat's a promise ?” 


n 30 beautiful, living colors." 


Mympic Solid Color Stain 


For color samples on wood and new ۸.۱.۸.۰ Information Manual, write Olympic Stain Company, 1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Washington 98107 


ducts better for you 


variety of design problems. For 
complete information on colors 
available, fabrication capabilities, 
and other technical data, contact 
anexperienced porcelain enameler. 
If you would like a list of such 
firms, just write Armco Steel 
Corporation, Dept. E-3397, P. O. 
Box 600, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 


ARMCO 
ARMCO STEEL V 


Porcelain enamel fascia 
accents horizontal sweep 
of Air Terminal Building 


objective: That of blending the 
terminal with a proposed adjacent 
control tower while minimizing 
glare and solar heat gain. The 
canted porcelain enamel fascia 
also blends with the darkly tinted 
glass walls, and provides a crisp, 
modern appearance. Other advan- 
tages of porcelain enamel in this 
design are its light weight, ease 
of attachment, and freedom from 
maintenance. 

More and more, architects are 
finding that versatile porcelain 
enamel in non-reflective finishes 
provides the optimum solution to a 


The long, low configuration of the 
new Air Terminal Building at the 
Detroit City Airport was dictated 
by the restricted size of the site 
and its proximity to aircraft run- 
ways requiring flight clearance 
lines. Capitalizing on the height 
and size limitations, the architect 
boldly emphasized the horizontal 
sweep of the building—at the 
second floor level with six-foot- 
deep spandrel beams and at the 
roof level with a contrasting black 
porcelain enamel fascia. 

Canting the upper story walls 
outward achieved another design 


New Steelcase finishes, fabrics create a new look in office furniture 


STEELCASE 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 
Grand Rapids * New York * Los Angeles 
Chicago * Detroit * Atlanta * Boston 
Philadelphia * St. Louis * Cleveland 
Dallas * Hartford * Portland, Oregon 


acrylics. Finally, to complement them both, 
a range of personal fabrics that are at once, 
handsome, colorful, contemporary. 

But to fully appreciate the understated ele- 
gance that new Chromattecs can bring to your 
next office project, you should see them first- 
hand. Why not visit one of our showrooms? 
Or, we'll have a Steelcase representative stop 
by with samples. For further information, 
write Department A, Steelcase Inc.; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Los Angeles, California; 
Canadian Steelcase Company, Ltd., Ontario. 


Chromattecs . . . exclusive Ember Chrome, 
new Matte Textured acrylics and classic per- 
sonal fabrics . . . now present an entirely new 
dimension in Steelcase furniture styling. 

Gone is conventional chrome's mirror-like 
finish ... in its place a smooth, subtle, so- 
phisticated surface with all the warmth and 
beauty of a hearth-fire. Gone, too, is enamel's 
reflective sheen . . . dissolved into velvet 
tones so soft, so flat you wonder if it's really 
paint atall... until you test it and find it's 
just as tough and rugged as regular Steelcase 


alterations and unsightly wiring later. 

Just call 212-393-4537, collect, and 
we'll send you a complete list of our 
Architect and Er 


Builder Service HA 


representatives. ==, 


LJ and Associated Companies 


Visit our exhibit at the 1967 meeting of the 
American Institute of Architects in New York. 


more than just telephones. They'll 
probably use Data-Phone* service, tele- 
typewriter, Tele-Lecture, even closed- 
circuit TV. Make your building truly 
modern by allowing for these services 
in the blueprints. Avoid expensive 


*Service mark of the Bell System 
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...and the first tenant hasn't even 
moved in. 

Modern design, engineering and con- 
struction— with outdated communica- 
tions planning—add up to obsolescence. 

Chances are your tenants will need 


IC 


200 fc at surprising economy, because a 
Luminaire System starts with fewer lamps to 
achieve a given level of illumination. Quite 
naturally it operates on lower wattage and 
requires fewer lamp and ballast replace- 
ments. 


It also offers highly efficient acoustical 
control. 


Yes, the Luminaire Ceiling System combines 
many factors in one easy-to-install package. 
Installation instructions, application-engi- 
neering data, and guideline specifications 
will tell you more about it all. Ask for 
them by writing Armstrong, 4206 Rooney 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 


CEILING SYSTEMS BY 


(Armstrong 


eurhythm 


performs many functions: lighting, air 
distribution, acoustical control, rated fire 
protection. Then it gives you remarkable 
latitude to create distinctive, personal 
designs in almost unlimited numbers. And 
you have a choice in the way the system 
accomplishes its functions. Consider air 
distribution. The C-60 Luminaire Ceiling 
System feeds conditioned air into the room 
below through thousands of perforations in 
each ceiling panel. It does the job silently, 
evenly, without so much as a hint of draft. 
Or the ceiling can distribute air from 
virtually invisible, "whisper-quiet" linear 
diffusers built into the system's suspension 
system. 


Whichever method you select, you have the 
ability to regulate air flow (from 1 to over 
5 cfm per square foot) to suit the needs of 
the project without a single diffuser intruding 
to mar your design. 


The same flexibility applies to lighting. You 
can have anywhere from 30 to more than 
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Enter the university library of the future. 
You see books, of course, but so much 
more. Vocal and mechanical access to 
information retrieval systems. Audiovisual 
devices to show current events or play back 
recorded history, music. Private and group 
study carrels with controls for environment 
and selection of visual backgrounds. And 
all elements interrelated through electronic 
data processing. 


It's not such a "'years-away’' concept, 
really. The basic techniques exist right now. 
So does the remarkable ceiling. You could 
specify the Armstrong C-60 Luminaire 
Ceiling System today and do it in ample 
variation to meet almost any esthetic or 
service requirement. 


Versatility marks the Luminaire Ceiling 
System— versatility in every respect. First it 


lowing: an investigation into his 
moral character; the reporting of 
such information received to archi- 
tectural registration boards of 
states or other political subdivi- 
sions licensing architects; the waiv- 
ing of the architect's rights to 
copies of statements, papers, or 
documents received by the coun- 
cil in its investigation. The signer 
would also have exonerated the 
NCARB from any liability arising 
from such an investigation. 

We are happy—and reassured— 
to report that the objectionable 
paragraphs have been eliminated 
from this year's form. 


SAYONARA? 

Frank Lloyd Wright's Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo closed its doors 
on November 15. Completed in 
1922, the building soon became his 
most famous work because of the 
way it withstood the 1923 earth- 
quake. Only slightly damaged by 
World War II bombing, the hotel 
was later weakened by construe- 
tion of a subway next to it. 

For decades, the Imperial has 
been an essential part of every 
traveler's image of Tokyo. But 
every traveler has not wanted to 
stay in & 1922 guest room. Rooms 
in the highrise annexes (of undis- 
tinguished design), added since 
World War II by Japanese archi- 
tects, were reportedly more popu- 
lar. What the management could 
not measure in yen was the 
prestige of the old building. 

This fall, the owners announced 
that the original hotel would be 
torn down and replaced by a 17- 
story block (in time for the ex- 
pected Expo 70 crowds). The 
Committee for the Preservation 
of the Imperial Hotel, whieh had 
fought all the way up to Premier 
Sato to save the building where 
it stood (below), has now launched 
a new campaign. 

At the urging of Mrs. Wright 
and the committee chairman, 


EBFÜRUM 


Now that a deal has been made 
by Washington and Moscow to 
provide suitable sites in each of 
the two eapitals for new Soviet 
and U.S. Embassies, the choice of 
an architect for our new building 
on Sadovaya Blvd. has become a 
matter of some concern. 

The State Department's Foreign 
Buildings Operation has been a bit 
somnolent in recent years—at least 
by comparison with its golden era 
of a dozen years ago. So the final 
selection of an architect, to be 
made after final plans are ap- 
proved, may end up being made by 
someone who knows how to get the 
most money out of Congressman 
Rooney, rather than by someone 
who knows how to get the most 
talent out of the architectural pro- 
fession. (We might add that the 
FBO is advised by a panel of 
AIA members.) If so, a great op- 
portunity will be lost to present 
in Moscow a first rate example of 
what may be America's most crea- 
tive art. After all, the Soviets 
themselves are pretty good, nowa- 
days, at building Hilton Hotels 
(see our November issue)—and 
we might want to show them some- 
thing they have not seen before. 
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NCARB RECONSIDERS 

Last December, in our Footnote, 
we reproduced a few paragraphs 
of Form 117-66, issued last year 
by the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards. 
Architects wishing to retain their 
NCARB certificates have to sign 
such a form each year. 

The paragraphs we reproduced 
& year ago would have required 
the architect's consent to the fol- 
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. AND OUT WITH THE OLD 


Reston's troubles boil down to 
the fact that it simply hasn't at- 
tracted enough residents to make 
it pay. But those who do live there 
apparently love it—judging from 
the party they threw last month 
in honor of Simon. 

The affair had been planned 
long before the crisis. came to a 
head, but the 1,500 Restonites who 
turned out put up a brave front 
anyway. They sang original songs 
(“If we could have a mayor, it 
surely would be you”), performed 
skits, and carried pro-Simon plac- 
ards. And Interior Secretary Stew- 
art L. Udall showed up to an- 
nounce that Simon had become.a 
consultant to the Department to 
see whether new towns can be built 
for Indians on their reservations. 

Simon, who stood in the plaza 
of the town center throughout 
the demonstration seemed visibly 
moved by it all. Ironically, he 
urged the people of Reston to 
“assume the best” for their town’s 
future. “I do,” he claimed, “and 
you all are entitled to it.” 


ARE 


NEW YORK PICASSO 


Chicago has one; now it's New 
York's turn. A Picasso colossus 
will soon rise 36 ft. high, set amidst 
I.M. Pei's apartment towers in 
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New York University's Washing- 
ton Square Center, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan Emil to N.Y.U. 
The sculpture will be “as big as 
the head of the great sphinx of 
Egypt," according to Alfred H. 
Barr Jr. of the Museum of Modern 
Art—but not nearly as enigmatic. 
Bust of Sylvette (above), which, 


unlike Chieago's, looks human, 
wil be a blowup of a 2-ft.-high, 
painted, bent-sheetmetal piece 


made by Picasso in 1954 (cur- 
rently at the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Picasso exhibit). It will be 
executed on site by Norwegian 
Artist Carl Nesjar, using a con- 


not been lessened by subsequent 
events: 

* On October 28, Robert E. Si- 
mon Jr. Reston’s creator, was 
kicked out completely, after re- 
fusing to resign. The problem was 
& difference of opinion between 
Simon and Reston's new boss, 
Robert H. Ryan, over whether 
Reston should continue to de- 
velop, in Simon's words, “as a 
true new town” or as “a piece 
of industrial real estate, which is 
what Ryan knows about.” 

e Conklin & Rossant (formerly 
Whittlesey, Conklin € Rossant) 
the architectural firm that prepared 
Reston's master plan and designed 
the first village center at Lake 
Anne, is apparently out of the pic- 
ture also. The only word the firm 
has received since Gulf took over 
is a letter asking C & R, in effect, 
to do nothing until further notice. 


So far, no further notice has ar-' 


rived. The same is true for all of 
Reston's architects commissioned 
by Simon except Louis Sauer, who 
has been asked to provide more 
of his good-looking, fast-selling 
townhouses. 

e On November 3, Gulf an- 
nounced its development plans for 
1968. They include 186 garden 
apartments, 240 townhouses, a 
commitment from the FHA for 
200 middle income (221d3) housing 
units, and 200 detached houses on 
lots developed by speculative 
builders and individuals. Except 
for Sauer, Gulf has not said who 
will design the new units, but 
Ryan's recently stated philosophy 
hardly sounds encouraging. He 


- eited Reston's *heavy emphasis on 


contemporary design" as one of 
the causes of its financial prob- 
lems. *You have to listen to the 
market," he said. 

The market being what it is, 
it shouldn't be surprising if Early 
American, French Provincial, 
and/or other pastries were to be 
served up at Reston. 


dence in Purchase, N. Y. The 
news has now been confirmed and 
New Yorkers will soon say fare- 
well to the Fifth Avenue show- 
room (designed by  Belgiojoso, 
Peressutti and Rogers) whose ar- 
chiteetural qualities and novel dis- 
play facilities were widely praised 
when it opened in 1954 (Aug. 
'54 issue). The fate of the sand 
sculpture by Costantino Nivola 
(above), which lined almost an 
entire wall of the “old” Olivetti 
showroom, has not been decided; 
but the publie typewriter on 
which  passersby  vented their 
spleen for 13 years will definitely 
not make the trip. 

George Nelson will transform 
the old Olivetti showroom into a 
display space for Rosenthal China. 
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IN WITH THE NEW... 


When Gulf Oil took over 
control of Reston, Va., (below) 
last September, kicking Reston's 
founding father upstairs as chair- 
man of the board, there was wide- 
spread concern that the famous 
new town would become another 
slurb (Oct. issue). The fear has 
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Taro Amano of Tokyo University, 
the hotel owners offered to defer 
demolition while the committee 
raised money to move the struc- 
ture. Tokyo Governor Minobe 
designated a site in Kanagei Park, 
where the building would serve as 
a museum. Estimates of the mov- 
ing cost vary from $4 million to 
$10 million. 

As we go to press, the possibility 
of preserving the Imperial remains 
in doubt. 


A&A: 1911-1967 

The death of a small, regional 
architecture magazine is not usu- 
al cause for widespread grief; 
but Arts & Architecture was an 
unusual magazine. 

The circulation of A&A never 
reached more than about 10,000, 
but its influence was far wider 
than its distribution would sug- 
gest. A&A had subscribers in 
every state in the U.S. and in al- 
most every country in the world. 

The magazine reached its zenith 
in the decade following the war, 
after John Entenza (now director 
of the Graham Foundation) had 
stepped in as editor and trans- 
formed it from & provincial cham- 
pion of traditional styles to an 
international medium of contem- 
porary art and architecture. Yet, 
in a sense, A&A remained a “re- 
gional” publication. It concen- 
trated most of its attention on the 
architecture, and the architects, of 
Southern California, and it was 
the first to give recognition and 
encouragement to such now-promi- 
nent designers as Charles Eames 
and Craig Ellwood. 

A&A will perhaps be remem- 
bered best for its program of Case 
Study Houses, under which it be- 
eame a client and commissioned 
promising young architects to test 
new concepts. The architects were 
given freedom to experiment as 
they pleased, and the resulting 
houses often represented break- 
throughs in residential design. The 
program pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the steel-frame house, to 
name one example. 

Most of A&A's life was a strug- 
gle to make ends meet. Its adver- 
tising revenue, never great, dwin- 
dled gradually over the years, un- 
til finally, on October 16, A&A 
called it quits. 


MOVING UP | 

A few months ago (May is- 
sue), we reported that Olivetti- 
Underwood would probably move 
into the sleek, much-honored 
Pepsi Cola building on New 
York's Park Avenue, as soon as 
Pepsi takes up its suburban resi- 
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Street. A leadership training pro- 
gram, usually a difficult proposi- 
tion, is having marked success by 
using photos of the area to spark 
discussion. A TV program at 
Christmastime will show street 
carolling and Puerto Rican cus- 
toms to an audience that has & 
largely negative image of this cul- 
ture. A program to teach Spanish 
to the police, not in schools but 
in the homes of bilingual resi- 
dents, has generated official ap- 
proval and an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from policemen; Federal 
funds may launch the program 
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city-wide, but its likely beginning 
wil be on 103+8 Street. An art 
and drama workshop will begin 
when another basement is cleared 
out. 

A local lawyer, Julio Flores— 
local to 103rd Street, that is—had 
suggested the renovation as an ap- 
propriate first step for wide local 
participation, a way of mobilizing 
& tense community after the riots 
of July, in which a woman of 
103rd Street was one of the two 
persons killed. The Institute for 
Human Development, a nonsec- 
tarian group headed by Msgr. Fox 
of the New York Diocese, is co- 
ordinating the various programs. 

After 103rd Street's renovation, 
three other blocks planned to do 
the same; one of them has already 
done so, followed by expressions 
of interest from six more. 


NO IVORY TOWER 


Five academic institutions in 
San Francisco are submerging 
traditional rivalries in an unaca- 
demie approach to solving urban 
problems. The universities involved 
will pool their resources for a co- 
operative attack on such problems 
as environmental health, man- 
power training, urban design, in- 
tergroup relations, and other as- 
pects of city life. 

The San Francisco Consortium 
—consisting of the University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco State 
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The N. Y. studio will continue 
to create limited-edition original 
lithographs. Its special contri- 
bution will be in the field of 
color lithography—offering a sen- 
sibility and experience not before 
available in this country. 


8 CITIES 


STREET SCENE 


Long life, and new life, to Calle 
103—otherwise known as 103rd 
Street in Spanish Harlem. The 
block has recently undergone a 


dramatie rebirth, between Lexing- 
ton and Third Avenues, that is 
visible in more than the brightly 
colored mural (above). 

On a bright Saturday this fall, 
residents from 103rd Street were 
joined by some 300 suburban vol- 
unteers for a one-day renovation. 

The renovation was a success 
from many angles—50 truckloads 
of garbage were carted away 
(each, alas, requiring a separate 
letter of authorization); a new 
coat of paint was applied to the 
first floor for the length of the 
block; many interior repairs were 
made, as plumbers, carpenters, and 
repairmen went through the build- 
ings asking what needed to be 
done; a junk-clogged basement 
was subsequently turned into a 
clubhouse; a backyard is being 
cleaned out for a coffeehouse, to 
be run by and for teenagers. 

The visible renovation is only 
part of the activity on 103rd 
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` ATELIER MOURLOT - NEW YORK 


115 BANK STREET - NEW YORK - NY 10014 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Atelier Mourlot of Paris last 
month opened its American 


branch in Manhattan. The world- 
famous lithography workshop has 
collaborated with renowned artists 
(Matisse, Picasso, etc.) in the 
printing of their work. For the 
opening, many artists created 
original posters (example above). 

Jaeques Mourlot, grandson of 
the founder, directs the N. Y. 
studio. Lithographers from the 
Paris house are at the service of 
American artists, as are imported 
presses, inks, paper, and the best 
gray stones from Munich. 


crete pouring technique developed 
in Norway. 

The Norwegian system packs the 
aggregate tightly around the arma- 
ture of reinforcing rods, and then 
injects a liquid cement grout, re- 
sulting in an even distribution of 
aggregate and admixture through- 
out the pour. In this case, the ag- 
gregate will be black basált peb- 
bles imported from Norway. 
Where the Picasso model suggests 
& white or off-white surface, the 
concrete will be left unfinished 
when the forms are stripped off. 
Where the model calls for black 
surface or lines, Nesjar will sand- 
blast the concrete surface to bring 
out the color of the aggregate. 

Before giving his approval to the 
projeet and deciding on the ap- 
propriate model, Picasso studied 
photos of the site and the sur- 
rounding buildings (above). The 
scale of the final work and its 
placement on the site was also 
worked out with the artist. 

The sculpture will be completed 
in about 11 weeks. Its cost has not 
been disclosed. 


METRO CULTURE BOOM 


The art of the Louvre is about 
to descend to the level of the 
masses—or at least of mass transit. 
As part of & major overhaul and 
facelift of the Paris Metro and its 
344 stations, the Louvre station 
will be transformed into a vesti- 
bule of the museum itself. Waiting 
passengers will be able to view 
artistic treasures through vandal- 
proof cases (right). The culture- 
promotion plan is yet to receive 
final approval by André Malraux, 
the government's Minister of Cul- 
ture. Naturally, no advertising 
will be permitted in the station— 
but, then, there is no Pop Art 
in the Louvre yet! 
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start made on the creation of 
“millions of new jobs" (teachers’ 
aides, community workers, ete.) ; 
the dispersal of Negroes from the 
ghettos (with & Federal fair-hous- 
ing law, and a quota system), and 
developing of jobs and decent liv- 
ing conditions in the rural South. 

The editors of Newsweek be- 
lieve that none of this is possible 
except on an emergency scale until 
the war in Vietnam is resolved. 
Their main concern, however, 
which can only be tested when the 
war ends, is whether America “has, 
or can generate, the will to solve 
its racial problems." 


. GOOD START 


Ground has been broken on the 
first project in the life insurance 
industry's pledged program of $1 
billion for ghetto redevelopment. 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America began construc- 
tion November 13 on a $4.5 mil- 
lion middle-income cooperative at 
the edge of Newark’s Central 
Ward, following the announcement 
of the project by little more than 
& month. Construction is to be 
completed within a year (report- 
edly 40 per cent of the time that 
Federal sponsorship would have 
required). 

The 270-unit garden apartment 
project is & joint venture of the 
State of New Jersey, the City of 
Newark and Prudential; the in- 
surance company has promised to 
invest & total of $250 million as 
its share of the industry's $1 bil- 
lion pledge. 

For the Newark project, Pruden- 
tial is purchasing bonds of the new 
State Housing and Finance 
Agency to provide funds for a 50- 
year mortgage. Prudential is also 
giving the developer a 2-year 
construction loan. The state will 
guarantee the 8800 down payment 
required from each prospective oc- 
cupant. Monthly rents are ex- 
pected to average $27 per room, 
which, according to the state, 
should be within reach of many of 
the families to be displaced by the 
proposed New Jersey College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, 


LOST & FOUND 


LAST STAND 


Masada, an exhibition based on 
the largest and most important 
archeological expedition carried 
out in Israel under the direction 
of Professor Yigael Yadin, is on 
view at the Jewish Museum in 

(continued on page 81) 


and their top assistants. 
The final report—due around 
June—will study the fundamental 
causes of eity unrest and the long- 
term measures to prevent it. 


The story has been told before 
—the wretched situation and 
growing anger of the black poor, 
the possibility of intensified rebel- 
lion and consequent repression. 
But the mass media have rarely 
told it so poignantly and respon- 
sibly as in the November 20 issue 
of Newsweek. i 

Under the title ^The Negro in 
America—What Must Be Done," 
Newsweek departs from its tradi- 
tion of 34 years, and in a 22-page 
report becomes the advocate, oí- 
fering its 2,150,000 readers a sensi- 
tive Program for Action. 

The article recommends a 12- 
point program for immediate ac- 
tion, suggesting as an opener that 
"Lyndon Johnson should apply 
the prestige and power of the 
Presidency to the racial crisis with 
the same energy he uses to nourish 
his faltering consensus on the war 
in Vietnam." 

The magazine then proposes 
$6.9 billion in new programs for 
the next year, to be met partly 
by a tax increase, partly by a 
reallocation of funds (from non- 
Vietnam defense spending, perhaps 
from highway construction or the 
space program). Among other pro- 
posals: lowering of color bars by 
the craft unions, “voluntarily, if 
they will, or under government 
pressure, if they won't”; providing 
the slums with the same level of 
public services that other neigh- 
borhoods take for granted, “even 
if it means short-run reduction for 
other neighborhoods”; increasing 
rent supplement and Model Cities 
programs and adding new funds 
for “sweat equity” projects (a 
total increase for housing pro- 
grams of $160 million this year, 
$1 billion next year); encouraging 
citizen participation (“It is partic- 
ularly important that white offi- 
cials recognize what is healthy in 
the new ‘black consciousness'—the 
Negro's will for a measure of con- 
trol over his own destiny. This 
mood will often be expressed 
abrasively and even disruptively. 
But it is too important to be 
dismissed as mere troublemak- 
ing.") 

And so on. "The nation must 
conquer its aversion to the con- 
cept of planning," says Newsweek 
in only one of its many surprising 
statements. As long-range pro- 
grams, Newsweek wants to see & 


- College, City College of San Fran- 

eisco, Golden Gate College, and 
the University of California's San 
Francisco Medical Center—hopes 
to find directions that will have 
national implications. Operating 
independently of any of the par- 
ticipating schools but drawing 
upon the academic talent of each, 
the consortium will serve as & 
clearing house for the acquisition 
of funds and information. To start 
with, the group raised enough 
money from a foundation to keep 
going for the next eight months. 


PLACING THE BLAME 


Two investigations are underway 
to determine the causes of last 
summer's riots. In an interim re- 
port of the riots panel, due about 
January 1, the Presidential Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, headed 
by Governor Otto Kerner (1lli- 
nois), will place the major blame 
on city administrations’ lack of 
response to ghetto problems. It 


“One Side, Lady — We're Looking For A Conspiracy” 
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© 1967 Herblock in the Washington Post 


will emphasize realigning and im- 
proving municipal government, 
rather than massive Federal spend- 
ing programs for urban areas. The 
final report will discuss the pos- 
sibility of a criminal “conspiracy” 
by underworld forces, civil rights 
militants, or political radicals. 

The conspiracy theory itself is 
being currently investigated in 
open hearings by a Senate sub- 
committee headed by Senator 
John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.). 

. So far it has found little material 
to substantiate the theory. 

'The findings of the Presidential 
Commission will be based on case 
studies of 23 riot cities, among 
them Detroit, Newark, Cincinnati, 
New Haven, and Milwaukee. 

In response to the commission's 
recommendations, the Justice De- 
partment is making plans to 
organize seminars on slum needs 
and riot prevention for mayors 
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Dr. Jonas Salk is quite aware 
that he is one of the most im- 
portant architectural clients of 
the decade. (That he was a client 
at all was because of the sup- 
port for the creation of the Salk 
Institute of Biological Studies by 
Basil O'Connor and The Nation- 
al Foundation, he says.) 

And Dr. Salk is a happy client. 
One proof of this is his staunch 
way of looking at the Salk In- 
stitute, designed by Louis Kahn, 
as the sum of its parts. He re- 
turns constantly to the idea of 
its wholeness. He compares it to 
the body—the laboratories and 


studies carrying the cerebral 
function; the service spaces 
carrying arteries, veins, and 


nervous system; the mechanieal 
aeting as the respiratory system, 
ete., eaeh integral. He knows the 
spots from which the wholeness 
is best revealed, and to these 
spots he leads his visitors. It 
gives him pleasure to watch 
their eyes scanning. He calls the 
exterior “a hard shell” which is 
understood only with a know- 
ledge of the interior spaces. He 
dismisses easily the isolation of 
a part from the whole; an in- 
quiry into a part is “like asking 
for a logical justification for a 
work of art.” 

He has been intimately in- 
volved in the design and con- 
struetion of the building, a 
building which was to represent 
an institute in which the ereative 
minds of the seiences and 
humanities will meet. He par- 
tieipated, naturally, in the plan- 
ning, but he also sat in on the 
pouring of the test slabs. He 
was unhappy over the color and 
texture of the first slabs; the 
experiments to arrive at a satis- 
fying color and good seams, 
bevels, even a pattern of tie rod 
holes, filled up a large section 
of one of the walls below grade. 
“Go and see them,” he said. 

As a client, he came prepared. 
“There are few clients," Louis 
Kahn said in 1964 in a taped 
eonversation, “who can under- 
stand philosophieally the insti- 


Mrs. McCoy is a well-known architec- 
tural critic and the author of numer- 
ous books on architecture, including 
several on pioneer architects in Cali- 
fornia, where she lives. She has fre- 
quently contributed to the Forum. 
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| tution they are creating. Dr. 
| Salk is an exception. Few clients 
| have it or even sense the lack 
of it. Usually a written program 
is handed to you and you must 
assume the role of philosopher 
| for the client.” 

Dr. Salk talked about the se- 
lection of the site. “The first 
week in January of 1960 I went 
around to various possible loca- 
tions with San Diego's assistant 
city manager and city planner 
(by a vote of the people, San 
Diego had made a gift of the 
land to the institute) and saw 
this particular area. 1 don't want 
to make a point of this, but it 
struck me at that time that this 
site had special qualities. I was 
out on the cliff and saw the con- 
volutions, almost like cerebral 
eonvolutions, the cliffs just off 
the edge here of the areas that 
were eroded, looking off to the 
north shore toward La Jolla and 
the Oceanography Pier. The kind 
of institute I had in mind would 
be more appropriately situated 
at the juneture of the land, sea, 
and sky. 

“When questions arose as to 
how much land and the shape 
of the site, it was at this point 
that Lou Kahn came out with 
this very ingenious idea of the 
irregular site, with the intrusion 
of the city park land, by ereating 
an arrangement of the three 
basie elements: working, meet- 
ing, residenees for visitors." He 
got up from his desk and went 
to the site plan on the wall and 
indieated how the park eut into 
the site and buffered the build- 
ings—the present laboratories 
and the future Meeting Center, 
residenees, administration build- 
ing, and the structures for ani- 
mals. He commented then on the 
similarity between the institute 
and an aeademie institution with 
its elassrooms, working places, 
laboratories, and dormitories. 


“Kahn designed a shell . . .” 


The laboratory building of the 
institute is finished. It is there 
in its wholeness. Only the south 
block of the building has yet to 
be equipped. It is not an open- 
ended building to be added to. 
This is it. The two blocks, yoked 


together underground by a mas- 
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Teak-fronted studies for the 36 Fellows 
of the institute face out over a travertine 
terrace (left) and down the length of a 
ravine. (site model above) toward the 
Pacific. A Meeting Center and a row of 
visitors' housing will be constructed on 
the north and south sides of the ravine. 


sive mechanical system, layered 
with 9-ft.-high mechanical spaces 
(which are the heart and the 
pocketbook of the building), and 
held in by a 20-ft.-high retaining 
wall, eould be expanded only at 


enormous cost. Kahn has said 
that he builds for today, not the 
future, but Dr. Salk main- 
tains that in the laboratory 
building the future was built 
into today. “The building does 
guess tomorrow," he says. *The 
obsolescence is reduced by the 
investment in flexibility. We 
would have had to put the labor- 
atories to test to know what was 
needed, and that was not pos- 
sible. We could not wait five 
years for each scientist to con- 
tribute to the design, so we made 
adaptable space. The overall 
pattern is similar, but everyone 


SECTION-SOUTH BUILDING 
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Three levels of labs and covered walks 
are interlayered with three service floors 
(section of south building, above). The 
lowest walk (left) is below court level. At 
the west end (below), the teak study 
walls reappear on office wings. 


- designs his laboratory space dif- 
INN MECHANICAL | ferently. Kahn has designed a 

i shell which is a loft: the artist 
subdivides." 
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"| remembered the cloister” 


Kahn has also designed in the 
building what he calls “a sense 
of ‘beyond the need.’ The build- 
ing must work,” he s. “I care 
about that, but any can make 
it work, anyone can do that; 
the building must also have the 
sense of man.” 

Dr. Salk, too, wanted the build- 
ing to be “beyond the need.” He 
said, “The architecture could be 
a means of expression of the 
basie idea but also have an oper- 
ational effect upon Fellows by 
their seeing themselves from a 
different point of view, which 
would be produeed by the site, 
the area, and the architecture." 

What determined the design 
more than any other one factor 
was the number of Fellows. This 
had to be established very early. 
*I wanted the institute to be 
kept relatively small, and the 
ultimate size of the institute de- 
fined the arehiteetural integra- 
tion. The studies eame out to be 
36, half of which are likely to 
be used for resident Fellows and 
the other half for visitors." 
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The court plan concept had 
its beginning in Dr. Salk's mem- 
ory of the monastery of St. 
Franeis of Assisi, which he saw 
when he visited Italy in the '50s. 
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From the east approach to the central 
court, the two rows of studies can be 
seen, separated from the laboratories by 
open stair towers and facing the Pacific. 


to be used to induce people to 
move in new direetions. When 
the Meeting Center is built this 
will ehange." Dr. Salk leads the 
experiment in outdoor living. He 
sits often in one of the outdoor 
rooms sandwiched between the 
studies, and he likes to meet 
visitors there. 


"Nothing to block the view" 


Originally, he had thought of 
ereating the institute at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and it 
was Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
who first suggested that he con- 
sider California. *It was an in- 
triguing idea," he said, “because 
of the shift of the intellectual 
center of the country toward the 
west. A pioneering atmosphere 
still prevails here. The concept 
of an institute bringing into 
fusion seienee and the humani- 
ties is readily acceptable here." 

Moreover, he continued, “an 
institute of this kind belongs 
away from the city. I wanted 
uneneumbered laboratories in 
communication with the outside 
—the lower, middle, and upper 
laboratories all in eommuniea- 
tion with the sky. The institute 
will relate forever to the ocean. 
There is nothing to bloek the 
view between the institute and 
the horizon, provided for by 
planning the institute on the 
edge of a mesa. The feeling was 
that the institute should be away 
from the mainstream for the 
purpose of contemplation, I am 
sensitive to other people, to their 
emanations. I tried to provide 
for people to get away from 
each other as well as to come 
together." 

Dr. Salk had to leave for his 
next appointment. (It was, I 
had been warned, a surprise 
luneheon given by his staff to 
celebrate his birthday.) We had 
been talking in his offiee on the 
next to top floor at the west 
end of the north block. His desk 
was plaeed far back into the 
room, and he faced windows 
shielded from the glare of the 
sky and sea by louvered teak 
screens streaked with rain marks, 
Before he left to change from his 
white lab coat to an olive tweed 
jacket, he paused to comment on 
the materials and the windows. 


“I remembered the eloister there, 
and I conveyed to Kahn the idea 
that this is what I would like— 
the eloistered garden. It became 
the court, and the areade the 
eolonnade. The studies then 
grew, evolved, and developed 
along the sides of the labora- 
tories, like a necklace strung 
along a building, and provided 
the basis for the colonnade." 

Kahn recognized “the dichot- 
omy in the place of the labora- 
tories and the place of the 
studies,” and commented that “a 
demand for space for experi- 
ment inereases and tends to edge 
out the other space, or, if the 
other space persists, it tends to 
give less room to those spaces 
which are capable of being 
services.” He calls one the archi- 
teeture of the oak table and the 
rug, and the other the architec- 
ture of the pipes. 

Dr. Salk said there were many 
discussions concerning the vari- 
ous levels, not only from the 
aspect of working spaces but of 
views. “We wanted an unob- 
strueted view from the labora- 
tories and the studies, and we 
wanted both a west view of the 
ocean and a view of the court 
from the studies. So we placed 
the studies opposite the pipe 
spaees, with the publie spaees in 


between." 


"People will use the court" 


A eoneern of Dr. Salk's is 
the hangover of the custom of 
the Fellows and staff of meeting 
indoors rather than making use 
of the outdoor meeting places 
provided. “Habit—also a lack of 
furniture; now we have to earry 
chairs to the court,” he said. 
“New generations will grow up 
to reeognize the architeeture and 
use the outdoor spaces. When it 
is denser next year, after the 
education funetions begin, peo- 
ple will use the court. Out- 
side, you get the feeling of the 
wholeness of the space, and the 
areade gives the feeling of look- 
ing inside. The building ean't be 
read from the eourt unless you 
have been inside." 

The present gathering place 
is the eafeteria, and the seminar 
and conference rooms are used 
for meetings. “Architeeture has 
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Laboratories (above) are reached by 
walks (below) that are sheltered between 
cantilevered service floors. Walks and 


stair towers surround sunken courts 
(right) below the main court level. 


The teak, straw-eolored under 
the usual overeast sky, was now 
golden, and the conerete took on 
the orange glow of the temples 
at Paestum at sundown. Every- 
where were exaggerated Chirieo 
perspeetives. This was the day, 
it struck me, for which the 
building had been composed. 

Dr. Salk's analogy of the 
studies as a necklace strung 
along the laboratories was faith- 
ful that day, for the studies 
were separated by air from the 
laboratories, and sandwiched 
with air; the museles of the 
building—stairways, walks con- 
neeting studies to laboratories— 
demanded the eye for the first 
time more than the angular 
plan and teak window assemb- 
lies. But the small diagonal 
walls serving as sunscreen and 
eolumn were as sharp as the 
slash marks they make on a 
smallseale plan. 

In the fall days of heavy 
smog alternate with days when 
the Santa Ana winds from the 
desert drive brush fires into 
woodlands and into the new de- 
velopments carved out of the 
foothills. The Santa Anas bring 
a clear light, but never the eerie 
one of that morning. 


FACT AND FIGURES: 

Architect: Louis I. Kahn; Structural 
consultant: Dr. August E. Komendant; 
Associated structural engineers: Fer- 
vor-Dorland & Associates. Electrical- 
mechanical engineers: Fred F. Dubin 
Associates. Site engineers: Rich Engi- 
neering Co. Landscape architect: Ro- 
land S. Hoyt. Building area: 400,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $11,415,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Marvin Rand, except 
page 27, John Waggaman, and page 
29, George Pohl. 


He would have liked the windows 
lower. He allowed that they com- 
posed well on the exterior, but 
inside they were so high he lost 
some of the view. As for the 
wood panels, frames, and screens 
of the window elements, “Wood 
posed some problems of jointing. 
It isn't watertight. The wood 
wasn't installed with a healthy 
respeet for rains. The first year 
the building was up was the 
heaviest rainfall, and for econ- 
omy we had left out the weather- 
stripping. It was unwise; there 
is no tight seal.” 


“It's a tranquil place . . ."' 


As we walked down toward 
the eourt, he told me that they 
had first considered stone as the 
material for the studies, either 
an indigenous stone or a Texas 
limestone which came from out 
of the sea and had fossils in it. 
“Then I saw how massive the 
studies would be. I asked if it 
would not be better all of con- 
crete—a single material so as not 
to destroy the monolithie charac- 
ter. Kahn agreed." 

A whining sound came from 
the east end of the south block. 
The air eonditioner. They would, 
he indieated, have to do some- 
thing about it. There was also 
an acoustical problem inside. 
“There's always an acoustical 
problem in a eonerete building. 
Some attention will have to be 
given to reducing it— possibly 
acoustieal plates. It's a tranquil 
place and has to be kept that 
way inside and outside. The 
plan for the Meeting Center 
will have to go through various 
revisions in the light of what 
we've learned from the construc- 
tion of the laboratories." 

The light had changed while 
we were talking in his office. 
That morning, 30,000 aeres of 
brush and pine woods were burn- 
ing in San Diego County, and 
there was a phenomenon of two 
distinet horizons, one at the sea 
line and the other separating the 
clear sky from a dense cloud 
of gray-yellow smoke, which 
sometimes glowed red at the 
center. Pine ash collected in the 
areades, the open stairwells, on 
the hair of the men laying 
travertine slabs in the court. 
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mation—both social and physi- 
eal—of selected slum neighbor- 
hoods which will become “show- 
ease demonstrations" of what a 
eoneerted attack on urban blight 
ean accomplish. First emphasis 
is on people, and second, on con- 
struetion programs. 

(2) Its flexibility. Model cities 
money ean be used to coordinate 
or supplement existing city, 
state, or Federal city-aid pro- 
grams, or it can be used for 
such mundane tasks as, for ex- 
ample, speeding garbage collec- 
tion. 

*Our intent is to set up lab- 
oratories to learn what really 
works and what does not," ex- 
plains Walter B. Farr, HUD's 
model cities administrator. “We 
have said to cities, ‘Come up 
with something truly exciting." 

That cities eomplied is evident 
from their proposals, which are 
optimistie, audacious and reason- 
ably realistie. (The most auda- 
cious of all, perhaps, was New 
York City's, whieh asked for not 
one, but three, model cities areas 
—and got them all aecepted!) In 
the main, they center on five 
major concerns: housing, trans- 
portation, the use of computers 
for problem solving, new meth- 
ods of finaneing construction, 
and the use of mobile units to 
upgrade the quality of ghetto 
life (artmobiles, dramamobiles, 
healthmobiles, ete.). 

By definition, all the 63 win- 
ning cities put forth proposals 
of the breadth and scope re- 
quired by the program. But a 
few of the winning eities stood 
out with some refreshingly off- 
beat proposals: 


NORFOLK, Virginia, has asked 
for funds to develop an econom- 
ieal waterborne mass transit sys- 
tem which might utilize hydro- 
foils, air eushion or conventional 
hulled vessels, or a combination 
of all three. Every major in- 
dustry in Norfolk is linked to 
navigation and loeated along the 
innumerable waterways which 
honeycomb the eity. 

“So why not convert our big- 
gest barrier into our greatest 
asset?" asks Lawrence Cox, one 
of the authors of Norfolk’s 
model cities proposal. “Autos 
and a tunnel are too expensive 


When President Johnson asked 
Robert Wood, head of the poli- 
tical science department at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to come to Washington 
in 1964, his mandate was para- 
lyzing in its magnitude: devise 
a program to save cities. “You 
come up with the program,” the 
President said, and “PI worry 
about the polities.” 

Not since Roosevelt had asked 
David E. Lilienthal to set up 
TVA or Harry L. Hopkins to 
set up WPA had an assignment 
for domestic legislation been so 
sweeping. To carry out the un- 
dertaking, Wood gathered up an 
all-star task force of urban sa- 
vants, and the group worked for 
three years preparing its recom- 
mendations. These were em- 
bodied in the Model Cities (then 
called Demonstration Cities) 
Program, immediately adopted 
as the cornerstone of the Great 
Society’s attack on urban ills. 

When, in mid-November, after 
months of procrastination, HUD 
announced the 63 winning cities 
and their appropriations for the 
first round of model cities plan- 
ning, it was clear that Johnson 
had not been able to deliver his 
half of the bargain. A recalci- 
trant Congress had appropri- 
ated only $312 million of the 
$662 million requested. 

The cost of riots in 30 U.S. 
cities alone amounted to $100 
million this summer. Why then 
did Congress vote such a pit- 
ance, reinforcing what Mayor 
Hugh J. Addonizio of Newark, 
N.J., called “the cruelest of 
myths, that middle-class Ameri- 
cans have an interest in saving 
the nation’s cities”? 

The reasons are complex and 
ugly. Yet for all the Congres- 
sional penury, the model cities 
program remains one of the 
most innovative and hopeful 
platforms of the Great Society. 

The signal importance of the 
model cities program, and its es- 
sential differences from its shop- 
worn predecessors (FHA and 
urban renewal), are twofold: 

(1) Its scope. Model cities 
provides for the total transfor- 


Mrs. Dunhill is a former Newsweek 
writer and managing editor of Inte- 
riors. She has frequently contributed 
to the Forum in the past. 
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sembly halls in the old town 
still operate; but will the Amer- 
ieanized seeond- and third-gen- 
eration children come back into 
town to live near their old folks? 
“Tt will take money," believes 
Bill Staehle, direetor of plan- 
ning for Gary. “International 
villages all over the eountry are 
doing a booming business with 
shops, restaurants, bakeries. 
Living in the center of the eity 
is more convenient, and with 
good sehools and housing, they'll 
come baek." Gary plans a na- 
tional design «competition for 
the new town as yet nameless. 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts, is 
a ragbag of dilapidated houses, 
neat, middle-elass frame dwel- 
lings, light and heavy industry. 
This is the Cambridge that no- 
body knows. It sits in the lee of 
land-hungry giants — Harvard, 
MIT, NASA, Polaroid — which 
are eating away the residential 
neighborhoods piecemeal. 

Cambridge will use its model 
eities funds to erect a battery 
of legal barriers against real 
estate speeulation and insane 
market pressures. Proposals in- 
elude such devices as private 
agreements among landowners 
not to violate land uses mapped 
on the Cambridge eity plan; a 
prohibition against the evietion 
of tenants and the imposition 
of rent controls for the two- 
year period following the sale 
of property; more stringent 
zoning; eneouraging entrepre- 
neurs to develop private hous- 
ing on eity-owned land, such as 
the dump. 

What is most noteworthy 
about the Cambridge applica- 
tion, according to Justin Gray, 
assistant to the eity manager, is 
the degree of grass roots in- 
volvement. “It has rallied a 
whole new spirit. It is the resi- 
dents themselves who have 
plotted our model eities propo- 
sal, not the giants. . . . We paid 
for 25 monographs prepared by 
Harvard Law School, MIT, Har- 
vard Urban Center, Engineering, 
and so forth, on eity problems. 
For the first time we are har- 
nessing those intellectual skills 
whieh have been in our town, 
but not part of it. And we in- 
tend to go on using them . . ." 
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med in by an inner belt railroad 
system. The problem: how to 
get high population density 
without building highrise apart- 
ments, and still do away with 
the existing substandard frame 
dwellings jammed together? The 
problem is eompounded by a 
distinetly Southern tradition of 
a detached house and a plot of 
ground for every family. 

“We don't want to swap a 
vertieal ghetto for the one we 
have now, with elevator crime 
and all that," said Dan Van 
Sweat, Atlanta's model cities 
administrator. “And what do 
we do with 47,000 people during 
reconstruetion? Maybe mobile 
homes?" Mobile homes par- 
tieularly interest Atlanta, since 
ghetto residents are highly tran- 
sient, eoming in from rural Ala- 
bama and Georgia: one ele- 
mentary school in the Capital 
Avenue distriet last year had 
100 per cent turnover. 

To this end, Atlanta has 
asked for funds to study new 
building teehniques and  ma- 
terials — “Maybe a Habitat?” 
Van Sweat asks—and to exam- 
ine building eodes and new con- 
cepts with a joint task force of 
building industry ^ engineers, 
architeets, and eity officials. 


GARY, Indiana, will try to solve 
the problems of the old town 
by building a new one on a 
gently rolling, wooded site six 
miles south of Gary. The new 
town will offer multiple-choice 
housing with single-family 
dwellings, garden apartments, 
and clustered townhouses. With 
the new Interstate 65 opening 
& direet truck route to Indi- 
anapolis and New Orleans, the 
new town hopes to lure steel- 
related industries such as 
stamping plants or metallurgi- 
eal research firms. 

The theory behind the plan 
is to establish a kind of volun- 
tary population interchange be- 
tween the ghetto’s residents, 
mostly Negro, and the ghetto's 
former residents, the Poles, 
Serbs, Croatians, Slavs, and 
Russians who came at the turn 
of the eentury to work the steel 
mills and who are now scattered 
throughout Gary’s suburbs. 
Their shops, ehurehes, and as- 


ation and transportation to 
school and jobs. 


SEATTLE will use a proposed 
transit corridor (highway on 
top, rail on bottom) to provide 
the eity with a continuous green- 
belt of sit-in parks, playgrounds 
and recreation areas. “It will be 
possible," explains Edward De- 
vine, assistant to the mayor, “to 
walk along a greenway five 
miles through the heart of the 
eity to the arboretum.” Along 
this green spine at major 
interchanges will be three *com- 
munities"—clusters of schools, 
housing, and shops. 

The area is one of Seattle's 
oldest, most convenient, and most 
beautiful sites, pinehed on a 
mile-wide strip between Lake 
Washington and Puget Sound. 
It was originally settled by 
lumberjaeks at the turn of the 
century when the Douglas fir 
on the surrounding  hillsides 
was being logged. Today it is 
mostly a Negro eommunity with 
some second- and third-genera- 
tion Japanese living in shabby- 
to-deeent frame houses. 

The transit corridor plan is 
the outgrowth of an urban de- 
sign study for a mass transit 
system for Seattle. If coupled 
with the greenbelt idea, the 
highway will be reduced from 
eight to four lanes and be fi- 
naneed by a three-way contraet 
between Federal, eity, and state 
governments. Although the 
highway is not on the Interstate 
system, Devine said, “We are 
taking [Seeretary of Transpor- 
tation] Alan Boyd at his word 
when he said he would finance 
the right eombination of good 
urban design and transit." 


ATLANTA hoped one of the 
byproduets of preparing a model 
eities applieation would be a new 
esprit de corps in the depressed 
area; still, no one expected to 
see the Grand Dragon of the Ku 
Klux Klan and leaders of the 
black nationalists sit down at 
the same conference table. But 
they did, at a model eities plan- 
ning session. Both were residents 
of the proposed model cities 
neighborhood, and wanted to 
work out a housing plan for the 
area's 47,000 inhabitants, hem- 


and impractical because our 
watertable is so elose to the sur- 
face. Volume and land use pat- 
terns do not justify a monorail 
or subway system. We have the 
Elizabeth River and its branches, 
the Lafayette and the James to 
the northwest and, to the north, 
all of Chesapeake Bay.” 

As in most ghettos, the prob- 
lem with Norfolk's is getting 
residents to better jobs and to 
the educational and health faeili- 
ties which are located in the 
more prosperous sections of 
town. Just what form this water 
transit should take, the eity will 
now investigate. 

There are precedents—hydro- 
foils on Oslo's fjord and across 
the Straits of Messina to Italy's 
boot. Said Cox, “Of course, 
Stockholm, Venice, and Amster- 
dam have always had their fer- 
ries, but nothing of the magni- 
tude we need—hundreds of water 
taxis of varying sizes which can 
move up and down our rivers 
and estuaries, stopping at many 
destinations. . . . Besides, there 
is an important social consider- 
ation. Waterways do not dis- 
plaee people or neighborhoods." 


SAN ANTONIO'S model neigh- 
borhood is Mexican-American, 
and although its one- and two- 
story frame houses are products 
of the early 1900s and often 
dilapidated, the neighborhood 
has a high morale, fieree pride, 
and many small eolorful shops 
and bistros. Houses front on the 
street, turning inward on a eor- 
ral, often shared by as many as 
a dozen families. Like the Mexi- 
ean barrios from whieh they de- 
rive, the corrals contribute a 
strong sense of eommunity and 
are an important stabilizing fae- 
tor in an area where many 
fathers are itinerant farm labor- 
ers who return to San Antonio 
only in the winter months. 
For this neighborhood San 
Antonio has proposed an educa- 
tional mall and an industrial 
mall which will run two miles in 
length, and be built where hous- 
ing has deteriorated beyond sal- 
vation. The malls will be con- 
neeted to each other and to many 
small existing pateh parks by a 
network of bikeways and walk- 
ways, which will provide recre- 
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ing through the glass. And the 
total height of the faeade detail 
shown here is 45 ft.—or better 
than three stories of a typieal 
office structure. 

So the architeet, William P. 
Wenzler, had to solve two prob- 
lems above all others: first, how 
to design a building that would 
meet his elient’s functional re- 
quirements; and, second, how to 


The most difficult thing to grasp 
upon first seeing the new Mil- 
waukee plant for Inland Steel 
is its size: for example, the con- 
erete base under the lower slot 
of windows and  ventilators 
(photo and seetion, below) is 
about 6 ft. high, and even a tall 
man walking past the plant 
would have to stand on tip-toe 
to get a glimpse into the build- 


SUN, SHADOW 
AND STEEL 


150,000-sq.-ft. plant is an exercise in light and scale 
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plant had to begin within three 
weeks after the architect had 
been eommissioned to desien it! 

In solving the functional pro- 
gam requirements, Wenzler de- 
cided that, obviously, this plant 
should (among other things) 
demonstrate the versatility and 
elegance of his client's products. 
So he used not only an insulated 
steel eurtain wall, but a steel 
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mined, as was the eolumn spae- 
ing. Continuous rail and truck 
roads would pass through the 
building just inside its long 
north and south walls. Entranc 

would be at the east and west 
ends, and future expansion was 
contemplated toward the north. 
There was only one serious prob- 
lem—a hair-raising schedule, 
under which construction of the 


design a building that would not 
dwarf the people working in it. 
He solved both with style and 
with economy ($13.56 per sq. ft.). 

The functional requirements 
were relatively simple: a plant 
that would produee the compo- 
nents for the SCSD schools to 
be built in California (see our 
April '65 issue). The ba 


out of the plant was predeter- 


areas at the east and west ends 
of the plant, so that workers 
enter the building under a ceil- 
ing height of 14 ft. before they 
get into the taller (40 to 45 ft.) 
spaces of the plant itself. And, 
second, he introduced a eontinu- 
ous slot window-and-ventilator 
all around the perimeter of the 
plant. This slot is 2 ft. high and 
its sill is located 2 ft. above the 


More diffieult than the solution 
of the functional problems of 
the plant was the solution of the 
problem of seale. 

To reduee the huge dimensions 
of the building to a seale under- 
standable to (and comfortable 
for) the people who would work 
inside the building, Wenzler did 
two things: first, he placed a 
mezzanine over the entrance 


Combination window- 
and-ventilating slots 
open views and 

clear the air of fumes 


eliminate the welding fumes gen- 
erated in the plant. These fumes 
have been known to make crane 
operators, working high up 
above the manufacturing floor, 
groggy and dizzy enough to eon- 
stitute a serious hazard. The 
natural ventilation through the 
two slots of grilles, combined 
with some mechanical ventilation, 
has solved the problem. 


sides by the projecting steel eye- 
brows that give this building its 
distinetive charaeter (below). 

This combination of elerestory 
lights at different levels and roof 
monitors in the center of the 
plant effeetively eliminates the 
glare that might have resulted 
from a single source of natural 
light. Moreover, the ventilation 
grilles at two levels effeetively 


actually direet the operation. 
To supplement the light and 
ventilation supplied by the eye- 
level slot around the base of the 
plant, Wenzler introdueed 8 
second glass-and-ventilator slot 
just under the roof structure, 
and a series of roof monitors 
to help light the center areas of 
the plant. The high glass-and- 
ventilator slot is shaded on three 


main manufacturing level of the 
plant (see section, page 39). 
This means that most workmen 
inside the huge space can look 
out of the building in all direc- 
tions—an important psychologi- 
cal asset—and that there is a 
double-scale established within 


the plant: the very big seale of 
the industrial operation, and the 
eye-level seale of the men who 


nation, the building succeeds in 
being an excellent advertisement 
for those produets—without re- 
course to trademarks or other 
packaging deviees. 

This plant is the first unit in 
a large complex: already an of- 
fiee building, using similar de- 
tails, has gone up on the other 
side of the road; and the plant 
itself may soon be expanded. 


its owner's produets, used about 
as elegantly as they have ever 
been used, and as rationally. 
Although, in this partieular ease, 
the plant layout and operation 
were, in fact, predetermined, the 
final result is a neat and unpre- 
tentious integration of plan, 
funetion, materials, and form. 
And by using the owner's 
products boldly and with imagi- 


More and more industrial plants 
being built today seem like 
“high-styled” packages wrapped 
around an operation which the 
package designer did not really 
understand. 

This plant is a refreshing ex- 
ception. It is a clear-eut state- 
ment of function, and an at- 
tempt to establish an under- 
standable seale. Tt is built with 


Simple and bold forms, 
and the play of light 
and shade, dramatize 
the owner's product 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Inland Steel Products Co. Calumet 
Road Plant, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Owner: Inland Steel Products Co. 
Architects: William P. Wenzler & Asso- 
ciates, in association with The Engi- 
neers Collaborative, Ltd. Landscap 
Genesio A. Simotti & Associates. Gen- 
eral contractor: Jos. P. Jansen Co. 
Building Area: 150,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$2,012,000 (excluding land, fees, 
equipment). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Robert A. Dorn, Cil- 
ento Studios Inc. 


above) and municipal reference 
library on the east. The mayor's 
office (photo right, over construc- 
tion sign) dramatieal rounds 
a corner and provides him with 
a view overlooking Faneuil Hall 


and Boston's fishing wharves. 
The highest plateau comprises 
three office floors seldom or 
never trafficked by the public. 
Mayor-elect Kevin H. White 
and his city administration are 
scheduled to move in next 
spring. Meanwhile, the rest of 
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Visitors will enter at the south- 
west corner (right in photo 
above) to the first levels, en- 
elosed in briek—a reminder of 
historie architectural neighbors. 
These initial floors will accom- 
modate bill paying, licensing, 
and voter eomplaints. From this 
level, steps lead up to the cen- 
tral court, whieh is open on all 
sides and to the sky. Suspended 
into the court are council cham- 
bers on the west (expressed in 
the extending concrete hoods, 
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FULFILLMENT IN BOSTON 


Unlike monumental motion pie- 
tures, Boston City Hall is de- 
livering everything promised in 
the previews. Looking very much 
like the competition-winning 
drawings by Architects Kallman, 
MeKinnell & Knowles, it rises 
commandingly on piers over the 
hub of Government Center, a 
60-acre wedge of downtown Bos- 
ton. The need for publie access 
dietated the eomposition of the 


building's volumes and voids. 
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Government Center grows apace. 
A private high-rise office tower, 
designed by Edward L. Barnes, 
may be seen in the background 
of the photo above and at 2 
o'eloek in the plot plan at right. 
Proeeeding cloekwise, buildings 
inelude the Sears Block (reno- 
vated); Two Center Plaza by 
Welton Becket; John F. Ken- 
nedy Federal Office Building by 
TAC. Light gray hatch indicates 
proposed buildings. Faneuil Hall 
is at high noon. 
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the expansion. They will be used 
for storage, maintenance, and 
assembling of exhibitions, thus 
freeing the top spirals of the 
grand ramp for gallery space. 
Projected vertieal extension may 
reach as high as ten stories. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 


New York's Guggenheim Mu- 
seum was provided by its archi- 
tect, Frank Lloyd Wright, with 
a concept for highrise expan- 
sion on the northeast corner of 
the site (see early drawing). 
With that as its genesis, the 
7,300-sq.-ft. annex (below) is be- 
ing carried out by the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Foundation. The 
Guggenheim's familiar circles 
and smooth concrete facades 
(once deseribed by Wright as an 
“unbroken wave") here give way 
to oetagons and squares cast in 
low relief (right). The addition 
adjoins both the main building 
and the eylindrical, corner ad- 
ministration wing. The rectangu- 
lar strueture is suspended on one 
side from a truss and supported 
on the other by a wall at the 
property line. The truss, level 
with the fourth-floor tier of the 
grand ramp spans the length of 
the rectangle. This permits the 
ground-floor area to remain fully 
open for deliveries. Two floors 
with high ceilings are gained by 


FLOORS 2-14 


at either end indieate apart- 
ment depths by marking the lo- 
eation of the double-loaded cor- 
ridor; the stepped-out floor near 
the top divides single- and dou- 
ble-oeeupaney floors and con- 
sists of common space—lounges, 
meeting rooms, and balconies. 
Angled precast spandrels (de- 
tail, above left) vary the play of 
light and shadow. 


FLOORS 16-21 


TOWER FOR THE AGED 


Indianapolis, Ind. at last a 
grudging convert to Federally 
funded urban renewal (Sept. 
’65 issue), has been given a per- 
suasive argument for publie 
housing in Evans Woollen & 
Assoeiates’ 21-story apartment 
dwelling for the elderly (above). 
The building can be read at a 
glance and should inspire confi- 
dence among no-nonsense Hoosi- 
ers. It is a simple visual state- 
ment of program requirements: 
one- and two-person apartment 
units. Eight eonerete structural 
walls, which projeet beyond wall- 
to-wall windows, delineate the 
width of apartments; fire stairs 
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AN AUTUMN NIGHT'S DREAM 


A new generation of Chicagoans 
got their first view last month 
of what is, paradoxically, one of 
their oldest and best-known ar- 
chitectural environments. The 79- 
year-old Auditorium theater 
(right) by Adler and Sullivan 
was given a glittering revival, 
after 26 years of disuse, with a 
performance of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by the New York 
City Ballet. But the night’s 
celebrity was Louis Sullivan, 
whose “presence” eclipsed all: 
the murals, the gilded plaster 
mouldings, the gently soaring 
arehes. From the stained-glass 
skylight (six panels of which 
arrived too late for installation) 
down to the earpets (specially 
manufaetured after his design) 
Sullivan's delights were suffused 
in the soft amber glow of car- 
bon-fillament bulbs. Today's sci- 
ence-minded sophisticates, though 
properly dazzled, gave special 
praise to the engineering feats of 
Dankmar Adler: the unobstruct- 
ed sight lines, the struetural 
soundness, the hydraulie stage 
equipment. Above all, they mar- 
velled at his largely intuitive 
genius for acousties. The restora- 
tion by Harry Weese ealls for 
reinstatement of gold leaf decals 
on the facing of boxes and ceil- 
ings, and for introduction of air 
eonditioning. Whether or not the 
4,200-seat Auditorium ean prove 
economically viable, remains to 
be seen. Said Beatriee Spachner, 
prineipal fund-raiser for the 
$2.25 million project: *One hur- 
dle at a time." 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Pages 44-45, Barbara 
Abraham. Page 46 (top left), Robert 
Young; (top and bottom, right), George 
Cserna. Page 47, Richard Nickel. 
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The new Harris County Center 
for the Retarded is unusual. It 
is, first of all, the eountry's only 
center for the mentally retarded 
built and operated through com- 
munity funds, the loeal United 
Fund supplying two-thirds of 
the eost and the Hill-Burton 
program the remainder. Second- 
ly, it is the eountry's most com- 
prehensive facility for the re- 
tarded. All faeilities except resi- 
dential are here—preschool and 
high school classes, recreation 
and therapy, sheltered work- 


shop, psychological testing, 
medical and dental programs, 
research. 


Architecturally, too, it is un- 
usual. The Houston Post writes 
that the new center, designed 
by Barnstone & Aubry, “is be- 
ing acclaimed by many as the 
outstanding institutional build- 
ing complex in Houston. And re- 
markably, there is nothing in- 
stitutional about it." This is de- 
liberate. As Howard Barnstone 
explains it, *they said to us, if 
you design special facilities for 
the retarded, it will be impos- 
sible for us to teach them how 
to live in a nonretarded world." 

True, there are special fea- 
tures. There are, for instance, 
wheelehair ramps auxiliary to 
stairs. (The incidence of physi- 
eal disability among the mental- 
ly retarded is not high—perhaps 
20 persons among the 500 chil- 
dren and adults now using the 
center are in wheelchairs.) 
There are observation areas be- 
tween elassrooms, for teacher 
training. There is a bathroom 
in each classroom (a number 
of the retardates are not toilet- 
trained). There are small win- 
dows in the classrooms, since 
distraction is a serious problem 
for the retarded (making a 
strange sameness, says Barn- 
stone, between the retarded and 
the PhD student in this re- 
gard). The swimming pool is 
only 4 ft. 6 in. deep, and has 
no diving board. Finally, there 
is the therapy building’s special 
training area called “The 
Apartment,” enabling retard- 
ates to learn the rudiments of 
everyday living. 

But none of this gives the six- 
building complex an institution- 
al aura. Appropriately so. The 
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ADVANCED CENTER 
FOR THE RETARDED 


For a wide variety of facilities, a 
campus plan seemed suitable. The 
workshop, for instance (left, and 
foreground in aerial photo, above), is 
somewhat isolated from the rest of 
the complex. The drive to the class- 
rooms is also separated from the 
main entrance, and smooth-surfaced 
for rollerskating. The site is one of 
the few high points in Houston, 
leased by the city at $1 per year, 
with the request that the center not 
feed off the adjacent parkway. 
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center is philosophieally the po- 
lar opposite of an institution 
where the retarded are “put 
away" for a lifetime. Frank 
Borreca, exeeutive director of 
the center since 1956, believes 
strongly that for the good of 
the retarded and their families, 
retardates should remain at 
home. The goal of the center is 
to train as many as possible for 
a produetive role in the com- 
munity. Some former students 
work in town; some work at the 
school as teacher aides and 
maintenanee personnel. Those 
who move up only from class- 
room to workshop in a sense 
represent something of a failure 
—by the retardate or the center 
in not proeeeding further with 
training, or by the community 
in refusing to accept them into 
jobs for which they are fitted. 

The Harris County Center is 
only the first of many facilities 
expected to be built along these 
lines. State offieials throughout 
the country are quick to see the 
economy of a system that pre- 
eludes room and board. (The 
Houston center is, however, 
thinking of adding a residential 
building, an eight- or nine-story 
building on the geriatrie prin- 
ciple of providing separate 
apartments for tenants who do 
not require full institutional 
care. This will be an inereasing- 
ly important need as medical 
knowledge enables retardates to 
outlive their parents.) 

Because the center is a proto- 
type for a new kind of treat- 
ment, and because it is an archi- 
teetural solution of distinetion, 
hardly a week goes by without 
visitors. One such was an emi- 
nent architect from the East 
who afterward stopped in at 
Barnstone's offiee to give a gra- 
tuitous design erit. *Tt was all 
very fine," said Barnstone, “but 
if we'd done it his way, it would 
have been two or three times 
our $16.50 per sq. ft." 

No one-day visitor can mea- 
sure the changes that the build- 
ing has brought to the people 
using it. Absentee rates are 
markedly lower, says the execu- 
tive director. Among retardates, 
attendance is largely a reflee- 
tion of parental motivation, but 
staff  absenteeism, too, has 
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View toward main entry (top left) 
shows student therapy building in 
foreground (3 on key plan), a con- 
crete frame structure built on 90-ft. 
piling over what was previously a 
garbage dump. Large scuppers were 
the cheapest way to get rid of water 
from the large expanse of roof, says 
Barnstone; there are no internal roof 
drains. Main entry to administration 
building (2) has deep beams at 
stairway (middle). “Our engineers 
tell us we needed this," says Barn- 
stone; “at $1,400,000, there was no 
money for anything unnecessary." 
Classrooms (1) are load-bearing 
masonry (bottom), with poured-in- 
place concrete roofs. Balcony over 
arcade is barricaded for safe use. 
View (right) is from main entry (2) 
into classroom court (1). 


dropped considerably. There is 
greater motivation in learning, 
the 
trainable retardates, many more 


he believes, and among 
are now moving from classroom 
to workshop. Esprit de corps in 
the workshop is extraordinary. 
Use of the center is already up 
to levels projected for 1970. 


The center has a sense of 
eommunity, but not of a closed 
one. All those who use it go 


home at night. The loeal school 
system has a cooperative pro- 


gram with the center, and an 
“adult education" program 


brings in an additional group 
of retardates who eome only in 
the evening. The auditorium is 
rented out to private groups, 
and the eenter also serves às à 
polling place. The workshop is 
a serious industrial enterprise, 
it also looks like 


one, the center gets many more 


and now that 


large subeontraets than it did 
previously (the most recent 
from Maxwell House, for the 


attachment of a special promo- 
tional item to the standard con- 
tainer of coffee). All contracts 
are competitively bid; rates 
paid to the retarded are below 
the minimum wage, but are con- 
trolled by the 


Labor for the amount 


Department of 
of work 
the retarded ean do. 

Architecturally, the complex 
is comfortable without being 
boring, and interesting without 
going through what Barnstone 
ealls “gyrations.” The design is 
a product partly of low-cost 
and low-maintenance necessi- 
ties, partly of an attitude that 
respects the wish of the re- 
tarded person to live, as far as 
possible, a self-sufficient life in 
the community at large. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Harris County Center for the Retarded, 
Inc., Houston, Texas. Architects: How- 
ard Barnstone and Eugene E. Aubry. 
Landscape architect: Ralph Ellis 
Gunn & Associates. Engineers: R. 
George Cunningham (structural); D. 
Dana Price (mechanical design); Joe 
E. Lee & Associates (mechanical su- 
pervision). Furnishings consultant: 
Sally Walsh, Wilson Stationery & 
Printing Co. General contractor: Bax- 
ter Construction Co., Inc. Building 
area: 90,000 sq. ft. (including canopy, 
covered parking areas, and covered 
play areas). Cost $1,400,000 (includ- 
ing furnishings, landscaping, and 
fees). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: John T. Hill. 


Student therapy building (3, and top 
left) has cafeteria, auditorium, swim- 
ming pool, therapy rooms. Upper 
floor (middle) looks out toward ad- 
ministration (2) and classroom units 
(1). Construction throughout is de- 
signed for low cost and low main- 
tenance. Workshop (5, and below) is 
a concrete frame building, with park- 
ing at ground level and a precast 
roof of 60-ft. clear span. Construc- 
tion costs for the workshop building 
were well under $10 per sq. ft., says 
Barnstone, probably between $7 and 
$8 per sq. ft. Total costs averaged 
$16.50 per sq. ft. 
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THE PRIDE 
OF 
KANSAS CITY 


By DONALD HOFFMANN 


of the grain trading hall and 
the rental office space. The 
Chieago competition, however, 
passed through intrigues and 
ended in a fiasco. 

Root, then, was far from ex- 
eited when, in 1886, the Kansas 
City Board of Trade announced 
a similar eompetition. But this 
time the eompetition was to be 
conducted under rules approved 
by the Western Association of 
Architeets (whieh was to merge 
in 1889 with the AIA). 

The eompetition attraeted more 
than 50 entries, yet Burnham & 
Root were slow to respond, even 
though they had been offered 
$1,000 on an invitational basis. 
Root reportedly started and com- 
pleted their entry on a Saturday 
before packing for Europe. 

Root's design derived not only 
from his entry in the Chieago 
competition, but from his 
thoughts about the Auditorium 
in Chieago (page 47), a great 
commission just landed by Ad- 
ler & Sullivan. Their solution 
was simply a colossal mass, 
housing three separate functions. 

Root's interest in greater 
artieulation of spaees and fune- 
tions was realized in the H. plan 
of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. The building was divided 
into two major wings linked by 
a monumental entrance arch, 
skylighted eourt, and boldly ris- 
ing elevator tower. 

The loeation of the grain 
trading hall at the top of the 
west wing was indicated by the 
giant areade and by the orna- 
mented gables. The east wing, 
eontaining most of the rental of- 
fice space, was handled with com- 
parative simplicity. 

One entered the building 
through the great round arch, 
and either climbed the double 
stairs to a gallery serving the 
mezzanine  offiees or passed 
through the court to the eleva- 


Burnham & Root’s Board of 
Trade building, completed in 
1888, has been praised by 
the British architect, James 
Stirling, as “the toughest 
building of its period on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 
But tough as it is, it is now 
being destroyed to make way 
for a parking lot. 

Earlier this fall, when the 
building was boarded-up but 
not doomed, the Forum had 
it photographed by Richard 
Nickel, who has long been ac- 
tive in efforts to preserve 
Chicago School architecture. 
Donald Hoffman, who wrote 
the commentary, is the art 
critic of the Kansas City Star 
and author of The Meanings 
of Architecture: Buildings 
and Writings of John Well- 
born Root, published this 
month by Horizon Press. 

This story was prepared in 
the hope that a way could be 
found to save the building. 
Now it can serve only as a 
historical record. 


On June 30, 1888, when the 
Board of Trade moved in, Burn- 
ham & Root’s new building was 
the pride of downtown Kansas 
City, Mo. But over the years 
the site (210 West 8th St.) 
proved to be too far north, and 
slightly west, of the best eom- 
mercial area. In 1925, the Board 
of Trade moved southward. The 
old building was surrounded by 
wholesale stores and garment in- 
dustry lofts. 

The design of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade building 
had its genesis in the early 
1880s, when Burnham & Root 
entered a competition for the 
Board of Trade building in 
Chicago. Root prepared several 
entries, ineluding one said to 
have provided a elear separation 
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At the top of the west wing (facing 
page), arched windows and a gable 
decorated with terra cotta indicated 
the location of the grain trading hall 
(bottom right). The tall windows and 
coffered ceiling of the hall had been 
obscured with peeling black paint. 
The main entrance to the building, 
between the two wings (below right), 
was a low-springing brick arch, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade with terra 
cotta ornament (left). 
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nonetheless much more than 
simply a Richardsonian Roman- 
esque pile. John Root already 
was sensing a vertieal expres- 
sion of the new building-type; 
that is the real meaning of the 
Board of Trade's tower. 

Root's later buildings, partieu- 
larly the Monadnoek Bloek in 
Chieago and the Mills Block in 
San Francisco (both designed 
before Adler & Sullivan's Wain- 
building in St. Louis), 
stand as his erowning achieve- 
ments. Yet the Board of Trade 
was an important step. It, too, 
was one of those buildings that 
Root himself described as “sin- 
cere, noble, and enduring monu- 


wright 


ments to the broad and benefi- 
cent commerce of the age." 

In the end, the building was 
the vietim of uncertainty. It was 
still partly occupied as an office 
building in July, 1965, when the 
Mid-Continent Mart Redevelop- 
ment Corp. proposed a $17.5- 
million apparel mart on four 
blocks that ineluded the Board 
of Trade site. 

Preservationists eireulated pe- 
titions and prepared for battle. 
An inventory report was filed 
with the Historie American 
Buildings Survey, and the effort 
led directly to the formation of 
the Missouri Valley chapter of 
the Society of Architeetural His- 
torians. 

From the University of Lon- 
don, Nikolaus Pevsner wrote: 1 
is sad to think that a city of 
the civie pride of Kansas City 
could even eonsider demolishing 
the old Board of Trade building 

a powerful piece of archi- 
teeture in which no effeet 
been left to chance.” 

A small 


of young 


has 


(eomposed 
mostly architects), 
organized as the Citizens to Save 
the Old Board of Trade Build- 
ing, offered several possible pro- 
for the building: 


group 


as an 


grams 
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tors. The monitored skylight was 
carried in part by cast-iron 
columns. The court was an im- 
experience, 
while the mezzanine seheme was 
clearly a device by which Root 


pressive spatial 


sought to provide an additional 
“first” floor for large commercial 
occupants. 

The trading hall comprised the 
fifth floor of the west 
wing. It presented an unob- 
strueted space 59 ft. by 115 ft. 
an elliptieally arched 
and eoffered ceiling, suspended 


entire 


beneath 


from a scissors truss system. A 
small baleony at the sixth-floor 
level was once the vantage point 
for observing aetivity in the pit. 
Later, disfigured and painted 
blaek, the hall remained a mag- 
nifieent 19th-century space. 
Outside, the Board of Trade 
faced on three sides with 
pressed brick and ornamental 
terra cotta in a matehing ruddy 
hue. Water tables and string 
courses divided the facades hor- 
izontally at the third, 
and fifth floors. The massively 


was 


second, 


modeled corner piers, eurving as 
if under the strain of eontaining 
enormous volumes, were a coun- 
tering vertieal force. 

Finally there was the tower, 
ponderous yet thrusting toward 
the Midwestern sky. It eannot 
be explained simply as a utili- 
structure: of it 
rose above the level of its me- 


tarian much 
chanieal equipment. Root once 
said that—had he got the job— 
designed the 
Auditorium in Chieago so that 
the separate funetions would be 
“with which 
should bloom like a rose." Plant 
forms appealed as mueh to Root 
as to Louis Sullivan or, later, 
to Frank Lloyd Wright. 

If the Kansas City Board of 
Trade was a transitional build- 
ing in the development of the 
modern high offiee block, it was 


he would have 


united a tower 
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Inside the main entrance arch was a 
two-story, skylighted lobby. Marble 
stairs on either side led up to the 
mezzanine (facing page), where iron 
columns and balustrades showed a 
prodigious variety of patterns. A 
close-up of a ground-floor column 
(left) shows how light passed through 
glass inserts in the mezzanine floor. 
An exterior close-up (below) shows the 
intricate patterns of terra cotta string 
courses, window trim, and colonnettes, 


offiee building primarily oceu- 
pied by architeets and engineers, 
in whieh the Produeers Council 
might have its headquarters and 
various companies might exhibit 
products; as a downtown ex- 
tension center for the Kansas 
City Art Institute, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Kansas City, 
or the Kansas City Museum. But 
those suggestions drew no im- 
mediate response, and no angel 
ever stepped forth. 

At the request of a eity eoun- 
eilman, however, the mart cor- 
poration agreed not to begin 
land aequisition until finaneing 
for the entire projeet was in 
hand, Early this year the eorpor- 
revealed that it had no 
finaneing. It has since been 

anted two 120-day extensions 
to perform on a revised rede- 
velopment plan, whieh does not 
include the Board of Trade 
property. But the damage was 
already done: tenants of the old 
out. The 
h and 
the 


ation 


moved 
the 
off and 


building had 
had had 
turned 


owners 
electricity 
doors locked. 

While the building was still 
being used, a survey and study 
of it was made by Theodore 
Seligson, a Kansas City archi- 
tect. He estimated that the rent- 
able space could total only 70,- 
000 to 100,000 sq. ft., but that 
the building could be rehabili- 
tated for about $1 million. After 
months without heat or mainte- 
eosts would 
Sel- 


nance, remodeling 
have approached $2 mill 
ieson estimated. 

To make the old building 
commercially attractive, a reha- 
bilitation of the surrounding 
would also 
been needed. At least until that 
was accomplished, some institu- 
tional use would have had to be 
found for the building. None of 


1 came 


blighted area have 


Kansas City's institutions 


to the rescue. 
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The architect's answer to the 
latter request was to provide 
the row of single-story houses 
along the east boundary—two- 
and three-bedroom units which 
are planned around an interior 
open court (opposite). Each of 
these units has a two-car garage 
beneath. Cul-de-sae parking areas 
serve the apartments along the 
west and the townhouses at the 
other two sides of the 2-aere in- 
terior park. A second bank of 
townhouses was possible at the 
north side as their main living 
areas face a large publie park 
that borders the 515-acre site. 
With cars, drives, and service 
areas kept to the perimeter of 
the property, the interior park 
could retain most of its original 
trees. With additional landseap- 
ing, this park was designed to 
serve as à commons for the en- 
tire project. It is safe from cars, 
à sheltered playground area for 
children easily observable from 
most of the units; and though 
residents tend to relax or enter- 
tain only immediately adjacent 
to their own quarters, the size 
of the park adds a feeling of 
spaciousness to these activities. 
With a site plan so new to 
Fairfield, Gores decided it was 
best to appear before the town 
planning commission — and the 
project's traditional-minded pro- 
speetive tenants—with units that 
looked fairly conventional. Hip 
roofs, for example, were chosen 
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Because of the enlightened atti- 
tude of a town planning com- 
mission, the eourage of a pair of 
young developers, and the tal- 
ents of Architeet Landis Gores, 
the town of Fairfield, Conn., ean 
now boast of a small (70 units) 
residential development unlike 
any to be found in more posh 
neighboring towns. 

Nor is any such development 
likely to be found nearby for 
some time to eome, for the zon- 
ing eodes of most towns in the 
area prohibit elustered housing 
in residential neighborhoods. The 
result is, generally, the all too 
well-known kind of development 
consisting of single-family houses 
strung out across the country- 
side, with streets, driveways, and 
handkerchief-size private yards 
eating up the balance of the 
landseape. 

Fairfield's zoning eode, on the 
other hand, under the designa- 
tion *Design-Residenee No. 1," 
goes so far as to permit garden 
apartments in new areas, pro- 


vided certain control require- 
menís as to density, area of 
ground covered, and building 


height are met. 
Gores, a Connecticut architect, 


kept these stipulations in mind 


while responding to the clients’ 


program of one- to three-bed- 


room apartments and townhouses 

-together with a few units of 
à type that would attraet atten- 
tion to the project's uniqueness. 


SURPRISE 
IN 
SUBURBIA 


BY DONALD-DAVID LOGAN 


Mr. Logan, a new contributor to the 
Forum, is an art history student at 
Columbia University. 
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This page: plans of typical apartment 
and row-house units. Top left: garden 
side of apartment building. Bottom 
left: garden side of one-story row 
houses. Opposite page: interior gar- 
den used as comon playground; and, 
below, one of automobile access 
roads and parking lots on perimeter 
of development. 


for the apartment and town- 
house units as being most com- 
monly in use in the surrounding 
area. The repetition of this mo- 
tif does bring the scale of these 
long buildings closer to that of 
adjacent individual homes; but 
one may question the contradic- 
tory practice of merging two in- 
dividual units under a single hip 
roof, without distinguishing be- 
tween them in any way (plan, 
left; lower photo, opposite). 
The review board, while gen- 
erally favorable to the project, 
did ask that the two dead-end 
parking areas should be con- 
neeted. Besides the loss of addi- 
tional trees and a possible de- 
erease in the number of units 
which could be fitted onto the 
site under the present scheme, 
this would have introduced a 
traffie pattern through the site, 
whieh Gores definitely wished to 
avoid. Happily, a compromise 
was reached whereby both park- 
ing areas, and the drive that 
services the courthouse garages, 
were widened, thus giving emer- 
gency equipment access to all the 
units. This did involve the loss 
of a number of trees on the 
east side of the property, which 
would have afforded greater pri- 
vaey from passing traffic, A re- 
channeled stream now flows 
through a deep moat here and 
acts as a divider between pass- 
ing pedestrians and the project. 
Upon completion, Strathmore- 
on-the-Park was fully oceupied 
in record time, and the owners 
went on to complete a similar 
plan in Portland, Maine, where 
they are the town redevelopers. 
During the past year other build- 
ers have approached Gores to de- 
velop plans for such projects 
elsewhere in Connecticut. But 
opposition from local zoning 
boards has kept these proposals 
on their shelves, gathering dust 
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Strathmoor-on-the-Park, Fairfield, Conn 
Owners: Donald Tarinelli and Bernard 
Gilhuly. Architects: Landis Gores and 
Fielding L. Bowman. Consultants: Bon- 
nesen Associates (structures); Tizian 
Associates (mechanical plant); DiMar- 
tino Associates (site utilities). General 
contractor: Palmer Tarinelli Construc- 
tion Co. Building area: 87,400 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1,167,650 (construction), $152,- 
790 (site work). 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Pedro E. Guerrero; 
page 60, Morgan Kaolian. 
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One of them was expressed by 
no less a person than Julius 
Caesar, when he said that he 
would rather be the first in a 
village than the second in Rome. 
Another motivation is the ex- 
pert's interest in building up his 
own position by making the gulf 
between himself and the layman 
as wide as possible—a tendeney 
which makes every professor a 
potential enemy of his own 
topie. And there are many other 
motivations that do not operate 
in the best interests of humanity. 

The present degree of special- 
ization may be necessary. But 
not the present kind. What 
would one think of a travel 
bureau that knew everything 
about a certain eountry but had 
no idea of where that country 
was situated on the world map? 
An outline knowledge of the 
place of one's special field in the 
wider eontext of human activity 
and knowledge should be recog- 
nized as belonging to the basic 
faets of any field. 

The borderlines are heuristie, 
organizational means, justified 
because they are praetieal. How- 
ever, one should not carry his 
faith in them so far that these 
borderlines become obstacles. 
Yet this is happening, and it 
provides us with this definition 
of man: 

Man is that animal who him- 
self draws the lines that he him- 
self stumbles over. 

One of the lines we have 


Mr. Hein, the Danish poet and sci- 
entist, has left his mark on many 
disciplines, including architecture, city 
planning, and the visual arts. This 
article is adapted from a speech he 
delivered at the International Design 
Conference in Aspen last June. The 
theme of the conference was “Order 
and Disorder." 

PHOTOGRAPH: Henri Dauman—LIFE 


OF ORDER 
AND 
DISORDER 


SCIENCE 
AND 
ART 


AND THE 
SOLVING 
OF 
PROBLEMS 


BY PIET HEIN 


I am going to follow the un- 
usual practice of saying what I 
am going to be talking about. 
This may be partieularly useful 
in connection with such terms as 
“Order and Disorder, which 
have so many meanings that al- 
most anything one says can be 
interpreted to bear on them— 
just as in the ease of dreams 
and the libido, according to 
Freudian dream interpretation. 
I am thinking of what a poet, 
whom I hope I will be allowed 
to quote, has said in a very short 
grook* : 

Everything's either 

Coneave or -vex, 

So whatever you dream 

Will be something with sex. 

Nobody believes more strongly 
in the laws of nature than the 
magician. Because he has experi- 
enced, so to speak on his own 
body, what it takes—not to 
break the laws of nature, but to 
make it look as if he were break- 
ing them. And nobody believes 
more strongly in the necessity of 
specialization than people who 
have experienced, as I have, the 
amount of knowledge and skill 
demanded by each of several 
fields. It has given me more and 
more respeet for the specialist— 
and, at the same time, less and 
less respect for the way our 
civilization imposes specializa- 
tion upon all of us. 

Specialization is necessitated 
by the very amount of skill and 
knowledge it has come to com- 
prise. That is the respectable 
reason for specialization. But 
there are a great many other 
motivations that work toward 
the isolation of the specialist. 


* “Grook” is Mr. Hein's name for his 
oun kind of poem—ED. 
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extremes, making use of both. 

But we can say something 
about which kinds of order and 
disorder are fertile for us. 

The organie world, life, evolu- 
tion, the process of learning— 
these raise the level of order. 
But the material of the organie 
world is disorder, random noise. 

Order is not a fixed, fossilized 
system. Order is a growing and 
changing, intelligent thing. 

Demoeraey depends upon open 
possibilities and upon experi- 
mentation. We have stressed the 
minimum of equality of oppor- 
tunity so much that we are close 
to permitting democracy to end 
up in conformity, which is in- 
compatible with its nature. De- 
moeraey depends on difference. 

To diseard Order or Democ- 
racy or Rationalism after our 
modest experiences with them to 
date is to follow the fluctuations 
in the world of fashions. 

The world is full of people 
who aet according to the thesis 
that the opposite of a stupidity 
is the opposite stupidity. 

But the opposite of any stu- 
pidity is wisdom. 

The true plaee of the designer 
is in the wider context of the 
living order of human activity, 
and not in an isolated position 
where he can make himself arti- 
fieially interesting. 

His art is the same as all 
other true creativity. And—if 
I may end up by quoting the 
poet once more: 

There is 

one art, 

no more, 
no less: 

to do 

all things 

with art- 
lessness. 
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secondary feature, the rule of the 
game within those art forms.) 

The subeonscious is as neces- 
sary as the handkerchief which 
the magieian puts over his top 
hat. The rabbits couldn't come 
into being inside the hat with- 
out that handkerehief. Not for 
any mystieal reasons, but for the 
very reason that consciousness 
requires explicit questions and 
answers. 

The true ereative process, the 
solving of implicit problems, 
whieh is the same throughout 
human aetivity, is the source of 
all art and the true human char- 
aeteristie — the one function 
which the computers may never 
take over. 

When technical problems are 
too underdefined for a single, 
fixed solution to be arrived at on 
the basis of strietly technieal 
factors, there is a choice which 
eannot be made on a strietly 
tehnieal basis. So there is room 
for drawing upon other consid- 
erations—eybernetie and psycho- 
logieal. And esthetie—whieh is 
just another name for the others. 

Technical problems most often 
are underdefined; the opportun- 
ity of choosing better or worse 
solutions—that is the sphere of 
the designer. 

If he sees his place in this 
context, he will produce order 
in the only sense worthy of the 
name. If he doesn't see his con- 
nection to the rest of human 
activity and if he, instead, sees 
his interest in isolating his field, 
he will produce disorder. 

There is no such thing as 
absolute order. There is no such 
thing as absolute disorder. We 
wouldn't want either of them if 
there were. The designer's place 
is somewhere between the two 


just an aceessory to a slide rule. 
The truth is quite the opposite. 
A technieian is sometimes worth 
admiring exactly because he can- 
not arrive at a result by means 
of mere ealeulations—and ar- 
rives at it nonetheless. 

This happens when the prob- 
lem cannot be explicitly stated. 
When it can, the solving of it is 
mere table and slide rule work. 
When it eannot, it is what I 
would eall an implieit problem, 
and the most demanding part of 
it is the molding of the prob- 
lem, your orientation in it. 

My experienee with the dif- 
ferent fields in which I have 
established some footing has 
shown me that there is no more 
misleading word than *Art." It 
is a truly magie word! You need 
only pronounee it, and all art 
goes out of art, and only fakery 
and snobbishness are left. But if 
you pursue the intrinsie reality 
in art, then you are left with the 
ereative process— which is the 
same in all art forms, from 
painting and poetry, to seienee 
and technology. 

To put it briefly: Art is solv- 
ing problems that cannot be 
formulated before they have 
been solved. The shaping of the 
question is part of the answer. 

That is how the ereative pro- 
eess works even in the most 
exaet fields—just as it does in 
the recognized art forms. You 
have to do an immense amount 
of work treading the paths 
across your field—and then de- 
posit it all in the subconscious. 
And out of the subconscious 
come new, unexpected, rounded- 
off units—which then, in science 
and in technology, have to be 
tested by confrontation with 
empirical facts. (But that is a 


drawn most deeply and most 
often stumble over is the line 
between the two half-worlds 
which C. P. Snow called the 
“Two Cultures.” I think it is 
slightly misleading to call both 
of them “eultures.” Before Snow 
published his book, I ealled them 
Cultism and Technocy, respec- 
tively. For better or worse, the 
first one builds on tradition, on 
former cultures; and the second 
one is nontraditional, having its 
roots direetly in the soil, in na- 
ture. Only a combination of the 
two will provide us with a really 
fertile human attitude. 

The great potentials of the 
designer (and much of the con- 
fusion as to his position) spring 
from the faet that his field is 
plaeed aeross that borderline be- 
tween Cultism and Technoey. 
The gap is mueh deeper even 
than Snow thinks. It is so well 
established that, in order to 
gain a reputation for being a 
sage in cultural matters, one 
need only show the accepted 
ignoranee of, and eontempt for 
seienee and technology. And to 
be regarded as a scholar in the 
seienees one need only show a 
similar attitude toward human- 
istie studies. In fact to be con- 
sidered well-versed in both fields 
it should be suffieient to show 
absolute ignorance of either. 

Now, where does the line lie 
between the field of the designer 
and neighboring fields? Why is 
there a place in the pattern for 
the designer at all? 

It is a widespread lay attitude 
to admire the technician because 
he ean ealeulate his way to the 
only right solution of a problem. 
This is a very strange basis in- 
deed for acclaiming somebody as 
a modern Superman—that he is 
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*[ wanted to solve the functional 
problems of the house, of 
course,” says Richard Meier, 
“but I also wanted to go beyond 
this to ideas that transcend the 
purely funetional solution. What 
I was dealing with here was the 
of direetion and 
the distinction be- 
tween enclosure and openness— 
how to fit a suburban house, for 


expression 
movement, 


instanee, between two others on 
either side of it." 

The site in Darien, Conn., is 
not a typical suburban lot, by 
any means, but a large wooded 
plot that slopes gradually up to 
a knoll, then down to the rocky 
edge of the Long Island Sound. 
“In a sense you enter the house 
turn 
drive," says Meier (see site plan, 


as soon as you into the 
below left). The garage is inten- 
tionally free of the house, but 
with the garage set at a 45-de- 
the direetion of 
in the whole design 
Further 
the entrance to the house itself 
(below), a flat facade ap- 
proached straight-on. It is only 


gree angle, 
movement 


is established. on is 


past this facade, and inside the 
that 
reasserts itself, and 


house, the direetion of 
movement 
the eye is again drawn diagonal- 
ly, across the house and out to 
the water. The location of the 
entrance ramp, not at the center 
of the facade but near one end, 
is part of the direetional theme, 
implieit indieation of 
to follow. 


as an 
movement 

From the enclosed faeade, the 
whole house opens up in what 
Meier ealls *a 180-degree explo- 
sion." The strueture creates and 
reiterates this effect; the entry 
facade is a bearing wall from 
which framing 
across to a line of lally columns 
just inside the window wall. 


wood spans 
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The house isn’t at the high point 
of the site, but just down from 
it, on land that slopes gently 
towards the water. Entry, on 
the approach side, is at mid- 
level, into living room and 
master bedroom, up to children’s 
bedrooms and library (up fur- 
ther to the roof terrace), and 
down to dining room, kitchen, 


and maid’s room. 

The same quality of diagonal 
movement implicit in the site 
plan is repeated in the interior | 


space; the dining area at ground 


level (the near corner in these | 


photos) opens upward to living 
room and entry; the living room, 
in turn, is open diagonally up- 
ward to library and bedroom 
corridor. The vitality of the 
house derives partly from this 


| directional energy, partly from 


the spatial complexities, partly 
from the exquisite detailing and 
proportioning. 

Meier calls the house an 
intellectual exercise, and one 
can see its debt to other intel- 
lectual exereises—there 
planar quality that is similar to 
early Le Corbusier projects and 
a rhythm that is evocative of 
northern Europe’s de Stijl ex- 
plorations. 

The house is sheathed in red- 
wood siding (cypress being diffi- 


cult to get at the time), and the | 


surface painted white. “It’s more 


| than just my likes and dislikes,” 


says the architect, “but what 
seems right for the house.” 


The rear of the house is open to 
the waterfront in three directions— 
"a 180-degree explosion," as the 
architect calls it, from the almost 
solid entry facade. Entry is at the 
middle floor; top floor has bedrooms 
at the front, and the upper part of 
the living area facing the water; 
bottom floor has kitchen at front, 
and dining area facing the water. 
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Although the house is open to 
the water on almost three sides 
of the building, the whole view 
is never aecessible all at once; 
the viewer is never as if on a 
vast beach, with the view spread- 
ing out on all sides. Instead, 


there are reference points—medi- 


ating events—between the viewer 
and the view: both man-made 
(the chimney) and natural (a 
pine tree just beyond the house). 

The fireplace also serves to eut 
off and frame the secondary view 
(right), which is straight across 
the Sound, setting it apart from 
the main view, which is diagonal- 
ly into the rocks and beach (left, 
above and below). 

“The owners don't talk about 
the house in these terms, of 
movement and space and diree- 
tion," says Meier, *but I ean see 


that they enjoy it this way. It 


a very liveable house. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Residence for Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Smith, Darien, Conn. Architect: 
Richard Meier. Engineer: William Atlas 
(structural). General contractor: Ernest 
Rau. Construction cost: $27 per sq. ft. 
(including landscaping and built-in 
furnishings, excluding land and fees). 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Ezra Stoller. 


Left above: from the entry, the main 
view diagonally out to the rocky inlet. 
Left below: same direction, the floor 
below. Right: the view from over the 
entry, down to the dining area, and 
out to the secondary view. Below: in 
the living room, towards the entry. 


noted to substantiate, to give 
eredibility and respectability to 
the Archigram position, which 
heretofore may have been lack- 
ing. Alternately, a distinetion is 
made between Archigram images 
and those of the early moderns 
of the 1920s and 1930s. Having 
discarded “vestigial styling"— 
automobile as carriage (equipped 
with a McLuhan rear-view mir- 
ror—the early moderns started 
on machine styling of buildings, 
still practiced by our main- 
stream architects today, in which 
there is little new organization- 
ally. Cook looks much deeper 
than styling. 

In his recent books, The New 
Brutalism: Ethie or Aesthetic, 
an obituary, and Theory and De- 
sign in the First Machine Age, 
Reyner Banham observes the 
clear discrepancy between prac- 
tice and the ideal, “a record,” he 
says, “of disappointment.” Ban- 
ham, however, continues to be- 
lieve that architeeture should 
and ean be “an objective ap- 
proach to building, deriving 
from the unprejudieed serutiny 
of facts,” to quote Colin Rowe's 
review of the latter book. Cook 
shares this belief, as do many of 
us. He explains that architec- 
ture of the historie past used a 
statie language; that of the im- 
mediate past (the 20s and 30s) 
used a style expressing the dy- 
namie; while that of the future 
may actually embody the dy- 
namie. This is, then, a new ideal. 
But images, though they are 
valuable, will not alone bring 
about the reality. 


Another concern which Cook 
expresses is for architeeture not 
as a preconceived image but as 
a yet unseen byproduet of other 
eonditions. This idea comes more 
from teehnologists like Fuller 
(search for high strength weight 
ratio), sociologists, behavioral 
seientists, and humanists repre- 
senting the new ethieal interest 
in the human condition. Cook is, 
or has beeome, a humanist and 
insists such values can exist 
within his images: “architeeture 
ereates environment out of hu- 
man condition"; “architeeture as 
extension of the human body”; 
“architecture as embodiment of 
social idea"; “ereative use of 
sociology”; “reconciling new 
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Top down: an illustration from Tcher- 
nikov’s 101 Fantasies; City, by Hans 
Hollein; City structure, c. 1964, by Arata 
Isozaki (member of the Japanese ‘meta- 
bolist’ group); Plug-in City, 1964, by 
Peter Cook. 


ARCHITECTURE: ACTION AND PLAN. 
By Peter Cook. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., N.Y. 96 pp. lllus- 
trated. 734 by 6142 in. $5.50 (cloth), 
$2.45 (paper). 


REVIEWED BY JOHN M. JOHANSEN 


As with all previous writings and 
drawings of Peter Cook, the main 
concern is with Image: the image 
in history; the image as poetie 
vision which precedes its tech- 
nical realization today; and, 
looking forward, the image as 
liberating idea in the establish- 
ment of a new phase in archi- 
teetural revolution. First of all 
the word, Image, by definition, 
means mental or pictorial repre- 
sentation of a thing, rather than 
the thing itself. Specifically, 
Cook is eoneerned with the in- 
spirational vision, the pictorial 
aspect, the persuasiveness of the 
drawing, in the Beaux Art tra- 
dition still; with images of 
new organization, and with im- 
ages of a process by which hu- 
man life, using modern tech- 
nology, ean be better aecommo- 
dated. 

Historieally, there is no doubt 
of the value in the liberating 
idea; the poetie or intuitive 
statement of a truth yet unreal- 
ized. Both Freud and Einstein 
admitted to having given seienti- 
fie proof, organization and use- 
fulness to concepts previously 
stated by the romantie poets, 
authors, and artists of the 19th 
century. Poetry and the arts 
have, in faet, often antieipated 
science, Peter Cook's images are 
a valuable part of this historie 
phenomenon. The quotations: 
“gestural architecture,” the mak- 
ing of a “theatrical point,” 
“architecture feeding off cultural 
and technieal situations in other 
fields," “symbolism,” “embellish- 
ment to basie thinking,” “show- 
off,” “the avant-garde creates 
arehtypes," “the inspiring rath- 
er than the reasonable”; are all 
statements which unashamedly 
reveal Cook's concern for the 
visual image. 

Historic precedence in the use 
of image and liberating idea is 


Mr. Johansen, an architect whose 
buildings have appeared oftcn in the 
Forum, reported in our September 
'67 issue on the new island-mines 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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is more than just a nostalgie 
eatalog of these losses. 

In his introduetory text, he 
examines the role of old buildings 
(and other objects) in the eity 
and makes a convineing plea for 
“conservation” as a higher goal 
than mere preservation. Conser- 
vation, as Silver defines it, means 
keeping whole buildings and 
neighborhoods as working parts 
of the city. It requires thorough 
understanding of the eity as a 
complex system, and coordina- 
tion of all community powers to 
maintain and improve valuable 
elements of its form. 

Only oceasionally, Silver ar- 
gues, are esthetie and historieal 
reasons strong enough to justify 
preserving struetures that have 
no real funetion. He points out, 
however, that much of what is 
destroyed in New York (as else- 
where) is not functionally obso- 
lete. Many excellent structures, 
performing well, fall vietim to a 
tangle of arbitrary or haphazard 
forces: taxing and zoning poli- 
cies, real estate values, and acei- 
dents of site aequisition. What 
replaces them (or what they are 
converted into) often funetions 
less adequately than the original. 
With a well-organized poliey of 
eonservation, a city could gain 
new physieal assets without the 
witless destruetion of existing 
ones. 

In Silver's serapbook of New 
York's lost assets, which takes 
up the major part of the book, 
the causes of many needless 
losses are detailed. There is, for 
instanee, the problem (especially 
acute in New York) of assem- 
bling sites for large projects. Tt 
is easier to tear down a Penn- 
sylvania Station, a Metropolitan 
Opera, or an Astor Hotel than 
to acquire a block of shabby 
little buildings nearby. At least 
one of New York's great assets 
was lost beeause it was too well 
loved: the open top decks of 
Fifth Avenue buses were elimi- 
nated beeause patrons rode hap- 
pily for hours on a single fare. 

His selection of examples 
is remarkable mainly for its 
breadth. There are of course the 
lost mansions and churches, but 
there are also amusement parks, 
subway kiosks, and even less 

( continued on page 96 ) 
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ways of looking at or recogniz- 
ing qualities of architecture, an- 
alyses of space, sequence and 
experience, seale, and siting. 
This I'm sure is useful to stu- 
dent and lay reader. However, 
it tends to classify this book as 
a primer. It is certainly more. 
The book is most worthwhile. 
Though not altogether new to 
some of us who know Cook, it 
is interesting to any serious 
reader of architeeture; a *must" 
for all architeets—students or 
those in praetiee who claim to 
be “with it." In the past five 
years or so the regard for Peter 
Cook and Archigram has 
changed markedly from that of 
amused tolerance to that of se- 
rious respect. To me and a few 
others, the influence of these 
young men is to be regarded as 
major. Accurate or no, these 
images free us from the com- 
fortable establishment of today’s 
architeetural design. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether in 
the next 20 or 30 years these 
images are proven, by those who 
will be in eharge of building, to 
be romantie ideals, and a style, 
or to share Banham’s hope, that 
they are truly conceived, and 
this time become a reality. 


LOST NEW YORK. By Nathan Silver. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Boston, Mass. 242 pp. Illus- 
in. by 1114 in. $15.00. 


pany, 
trated. 914 


In the eurrent exeitement about 
saving vestiges of an older New 
York, it is certainly timely to 
be reminded of what has already 
been lost. Nathan Silver's book 


it; in this ease between what 
may be merely a second machine 
style, and really new processes 
and organizations yet unknown 
to the architeetural profession. 
When he says that “some far 
more viable set of operations is 
seen to add up to something— 
not a style, not even a discipline, 
but some indefinable set of op- 
erations which have been intel- 
ligent and appropriate” he 
speaks of a very new attitude 
toward planning and design ; one 
whieh does respect determinants 
yet undefined. This position 
frees Cook from the aceusation 
of being a new stylist. 


Cook's concepts of organiza- 
tion, applieable at any scale, 
house or eity, is basieally what 
we have known as “cage and in- 
fill." He describes again the con- 
cept of prefabricated inter- 
changeable components and the 
“leap from instinetive design to 
computerization" which prefabri- 
eation implies and lends itself 
to. This seems to be the likely 
direction. But if “architecture 
becomes a science rather than an 
instinetive art” what place is 
left for the faneiful image, one 
wonders, which Cook holds so 
dear? Is the image a device used 
only during periods of stylistie 
resignation and regeneration? 
And computerization during pe- 
riods of established scientific 
design processes? Beyond the 
visual or organizational image 
are found other valuable obser- 
vations. Architeeture is not “any 
longer the dominant method of 
organizing eities”; “zoning laws 
and highway engineering define 
the basie environment”; “archi- 
tecture is the infill”; “the transi- 
tion of values from action 
through eireumstance to eoncept 
remains the basie process”; “the 
faseination of architeeture is 
method and creation, not just 
the final objects”; “architecture 
will be infinite and transient”; 
“architeeture as part of a total 
design strategy.” As well as 
containing the original thinking 
and the Archigram image to 
date, the book is a very up-to- 
date cateh-all of advanced think- 
ing. 

A good part of this small 
book is taken up with attitudes 
toward architeeture in general: 


technology with living pat- 
terns”; though not original, 
these are statements which con- 
viuce us of this. However, these 
ideals have no convincing con- 
neetion with his pietorial images. 

According to the classification 
of the approaches to urban de- 
sien by Frangoise Choay in 
L'Urbanism, Utopias and Reali- 
ties, Cook would take a position 
between the “Technopians” and 
the emerging “Environmental- 
ists." He is surely a technopian, 
but an environmentalist, one 
feels, by claiming to be one in 
order to win aceeptance of his 
first love: his image of a new 
urban strueture. 

Industrial proeesses and other 
nonarehiteetural structures such 
as Cape Kennedy launching 
gantries and eleetronie equip- 
ment seem most often to inspire 
in Cook the visual image. It is 
these already built structures 
which make his images valid. In 
some cases they have, in addi- 
tion, inspired for architecture 
new  struetural organizations. 
“Urbland,” as Melvin Charney 
deseribes it in Parallel, is 
an “operative model that seeks 
to antieipate where we will live, 

. . is disinterested in what it 
will look like . . . is concerned 
with the possible organization of 
the new environment." This lack 
of eoneern for appearanee is 


quite the opposite approach 
from that which leads to his 
definitive visual images. It is 


“these ordinary devices” or “or- 
ganizing ideas," however, which 
are the more valuable contribu- 
tion. But even the organizations 
are images, not realities. I doubt 
if the arehiteet will determine 
this organization, for it is the 
industrialist, eity planner, the 
entrepreneur, the politieian, the 
engineer, and behavioral seien- 
tist who aetually will eome to 
know the processes and deter- 
minants of the new organization. 
The architect may preside, may, 
in faet, coordinate or synthesize, 
but if he presumes to know or 
determine these processes or or- 
ganizations, he is back in imag- 
ery: the image of an organiza- 
tion, and perpetuating the void 
whieh Banham has observed be- 
tween the ideal of the 30s and 
the reality which eame short of 
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"chutes." (From the rear, on the 
other hand, the piling up of at- 
tached ^ auxiliary structures 
shows just how high the ehurch 
actually is.) Unfortunately, the 
actual entry into the building 
is the most disappointing part 
of the experienee. There is in- 
sufficient transition in seale from 
outside to inside, and the im- 
paet of the full height is lost. 

In spite of its many angular 
and fragmented elements, the 
sanetuary is basieally a resolved 
and quiet space. The intended 
beams of light across the floor 
appear—quite effectively — only 
in early morning and late after- 
noon. Too often, the church hall 
is filled with omnidirectional 
light. (It was a funetional re- 
quirement that the windows be 
eleaned from the inside; thus 
minimum window width is de- 
termined by a man’s working 
space. A floor-to-ceiling wood 
sculpture is planned as a partial 
sereen for the wide window be- 
hind the altar.) 

The greatest movement within 
the sanctuary is caused by the 
subtle, yet powerful, slope of the 
choir gallery. Despite its many 
shortcomings, the church inte- 
rior presents a fine feeling of 
unity and resolution, and an ex- 
citement of a different kind from 
what the drawings suggested. 
One of Pietilà's greatest virtues 
is that the detailing at the 
smallest scale refleets the same 
eare and feeling as the larger, 
more dominant forms: all the 
smaller elements work together 
toward reinforeing the overall 
design concept. 

The related spaces, including 
a smaller chapel and approxi- 
mately 15 additional rooms for 
social and educational purposes, 
provide a fine experience in spa- 
tial flow. Unnoticed light sources 
play delieate, yet strong, aecents 
along the paths of travel that 
link these rooms. 

The strueture was built with 
a cavity wall of slip-formed, 
poured-in-plaee concrete, with 
exterior wall of pale yellow-tan 
briek. Trim and furniture are 
pine, and flooring is sand brown 
clinker. The ceiling is of rock 
wool between steel channel sec- 
tions, with acoustical boxes of 
varying depth above them. 
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Among recent buildings in Fin- 
land, the works of Reima Pietilä 
stand as the signposts of a new 
direction. His two most recent 
buildings, the church at Tampere 
and the student union (called 
Dipoli) at Otaniemi, lay a firm 
foundation for greater freedom 
in generating achiteetural forms. 

In Pietilü's first major struc- 
ture, the Finnish Pavilion at the 
Brussels World's Fair of 1958, 
he used a rectangular grid, but 
broke through its restrietions by 
fragmenting wall and ceiling 
planes. In these two buildings, 
he has completely broken the 
fetters of geometry. 


TAMPERE 


In 1959 the Kaleva Congrega- 
tion at Tampere deeided to 
build its first church, with the 
arehitect to be chosen through 
an open competition. The site 
was a superbly loeated knoll in 
a residential sector of the city. 
Pietilà's scheme was awarded 
first prize, and he was selected as 
the architect. Economies, poli- 
ties, and discussions brought 
about changes in the final build- 
ing (among them: redueing the 
volume by 15 per cent and a re- 
versal in materials from raw 
conerete on the exterior and 
briek on the interior to the 
exaet opposite), but the basie 
architectural character has been 
retained. 

The church building is a 
“clearly ambiguous" form state- 
ment, ever changing to the mov- 
ing eye. From afar, for example 
from Tampere's main street, the 
flat-roofed structure looks like 
a solid, rectangular block. It is 
only as one approaches and be- 
gins the ascent of the hill that 
the play of light (when the sun 
does shine) and the jagged roof 
silhouette elarify the moving, an- 
gular-eurvilinear form of the 
strueture. 

The last segment of the ap- 
proaeh plaees the observer with- 
in the embracing, extending 
foree of the great eurved for- 
ward wall; it is at this moment, 
for the first time, that one 
grasps the seale of the rising 


Mr. Treib holds a Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture degree from the University of 
Florida and spent the year 1966-67 
in Finland on a Fulbright grant. 


PIETILA 


REBEL IN 
FINLAND 


BY EDWARD MARC TREIB 


The brick-faced concrete “chutes” that enclose the 
Tampere church rise on a low hill at the end of the 
town's main street (above). Inside (left), their bare 


concrete surfaces show subtle gradations in bright- 
ness as they splay outward from full-height windows. 
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OTANIEMI 


Dipoli, the new student union at 
the Finnish Institute of Tech- 
nology at Otaniemi, differs com- 
pletely from the Tampere church 
in both site and scale. Yet it 
embodies the same freedom in 
form and movement—this time 
carried into the third dimension. 

The institute opened its cen- 
tral, Aalto-designed complex in 
1964, but in 1961 a competition 
had already been initiated for 
the new student union. Pietilä’s 
entry (designed with Raili Pa- 
atelainen, whom he later mar- 
ried) was chosen as the winner. 
The building accommodates a 
far more complex program than 
one would imagine at first 
glance. In addition to the neces- 
sary student functions (rooms 
for the student government, 
party and meeting rooms for the 
students, four cafeteria lines and 
two snack-bar lines, and a small 
theatre) there are also central 
facilities for the international 
conference center, which oper- 
ates through the year, and a 
first-class public restaurant. It is 
to the architects credit how 
simply and gracefully the en- 
trances to the facilities are sep- 
arated, and how easy it is to 
move through the building. 

The competition entry bore 
the name “the eaveman's wed- 
ding march,” and it is indeed 
dificult to imagine a more ex- 
pressive title. The building sits 
boldly among the trees, quietly 
rippling and moving under the 
great pulsating roof. A walk 
around the building reveals a 
strong contrast between areas of 
looser, freer forms and those of 
a more rectangular nature. Di- 
poli is entirely sheathed in cop- 
per, which Pietilä hopes will 
mellow to a color similar to that 
of the surrounding trees. Like- 
wise, it is planned that the now 
seemingly disparate boulders 
placed at the base of the struc- 
ture will provide surfaces for 
growing things—that time will 
aid in a site-building merger. 
(In winter, the snow already ef- 
fects this merger.) 

The path of movement 
through the building from the 
pincer-winged entry is a march 
from dark to light. Just inside 
the entrance is the dark, gently 
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The Otaniemi student union stands in a 
pine grove (left) east of Aalto's boldly 
formed auditorium-classroom building. 
Cavernous halls meander through the 
lower floor (plan above), connecting en- 
trances from all sides. The upper floor 
(section, top) houses kitchens on the 
north side that serve a vast, divisible 
dining-partying space stretching more 
than 300 ft. along the south side. 


Broad stairs (right), flooded with light, lead up from 
Dipoli's cave-like lower floor to its ballrooms and 
dining rooms (below). Here, spaces can be divided 
by ingeniously detailed sliding walls of pine, fitted into 
slots at the valleys of the undulating concrete roof. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Kaleva Church, Tampere, Finland. Architects: Reima 
Pietila and Raili Paatelainen. Seating capacity: 1,050 
(nave); 80 (choir) Cost: approximately $1,190,000. 
Dipoli Student Union, Finnish Institute of Technology, 
Otaniemi, Finland. Architects: Reima Pietila and Raili 
Paatelainen. Building area: 112,980 sq. ft. (10,500 
Sq. m.). Cost: approximately $3,313,000. 

PHOTOS: Marti |. Jaatinen; page 74, Raili Paatelainen. 


winding, boulder-faced *Hall of 
the  Teekaris" (technieal stu- 
dents' nickname) which contains 
the coat and rest rooms and 
leads to the student government 
offices and a beer-drinking cav- 
ern for the students. Highlighting 
is provided by single spotlights 
and the inviting brilliance of 
daylighting from upper, but still 
unknown, sources. 

From here stairs lead directly 
to the four serving lines, where 
the skylight sources become ap- 
parent; or a turn to the right 
offers a view of promised bright- 
ness in the main stair hall, which 
leads to the series of festival and 
eating spaces. These were con- 
ceived as weaving and plastic 
spaces, providing a series of 
varied-size areas which are 
capable of opening to form 
dance or celebration rooms for 
up to 1,300 people. Huge doors, 
superbly related in detail to the 
whole, divide the spaces into 
smaller, noise-proof rooms for 
ordinary occasions. Here the 
roof, unlike that of the Tampere 
church, comes alive, weaving and 
twisting. Even in the smaller 
meeting rooms the ceiling is not 
a neutral plane but takes an ac- 
tive part in the defining of the 
spaces. 

The pine woodwork on the in- 
terior is excellently detailed; the 
window mullion divisions (wood 
or steel, sheathed in copper) 
are “active,” they are never 
bland in proportions or divi- 
sions. The roof is poured con- 
erete, as are wall segments, 
floors, and roof beams. 

The criticism that some of the 
forms are awkward and uncon- 
trolled is in many ways justified. 
The complexity of the structural 
system, moreover, raises doubts 
about the validity of these forms. 
Whatever might be said in form- 
al architectural terms, one visit 
to a student party in Dipoli 
shows how nearly perfect the 
building is as an expression of 
the  not-always-entirely-earnest 
student spirit. 

Dipoli demonstrates Pietilä’s 
mastery of an especially risky 
design approaeh. Without the 
discipline of either geometry or 
struetural system, he has pro- 
dueed a thoroughly consistent 
work of architecture. 
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firms, Doxiadis Associates, to draw 
up a master plan and a series of 
detailed proposals—at a “fee of 
about $250,000. 

It would be hard to detract 
much from downtown Miami’s 
concentration of cracked stucco 
and parking lots, but—in one of 
its .first proposals—the Doxiadis 
firm has found a way. As a key 
element in their plan, they have 
proposed to build a convention 
center in the 50-acre Bayfront 


“Park, one of the city’s pitifully 


few open spaces on Biscayne Bay 
(see map). Preliminary plans 
show the center as & complex of 
buildings 1,000 ft. long, with park- 
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ing for 680 cars, access roads, etc. 
To make up for the near oblitera- 
tion of the present park, the plan 
envisions filling in 360 ft. out into 
the bay, reducing the strait be- 
tween the park and the nearest 
man-made island (Miami's new 
seaport) to a mere canal. 

The local AIA chapter has as- 
sailed the Doxiadis plan with a 
speed and vehemence that archi- 
tects rarely muster. While empha- 
sizing their support for downtown 
revitalization, they have  de- 
nounced the convention center 
proposal (along with some less 
significant, parts of the plan) in the 
press, on television, and at pub- 
lie hearings. 

The architects contend that 
other nearby sites, including an 
area of soon-to-be-abandoned piers 
just north of Bayfront Park, could 
accommodate the center without 
closing downtown's only window 
toward the bay. The Doxiadis site 
has the approval of the city gov- 
ernment, which apparently hopes 
to exploit publie land in its effort 
to spur private investment and in- 
trease the tax rolls—in other 
words, to try to get something for 
nothing. 

But any planning proposal for 
the city of Miami must be ap- 
proved by the Dade County Com- 
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whereby flash-flood water from 
the riverbeds was chanelled 
through aqueducts into two series 
of large eisterns. But the most im- 
portant finds were the biblical 
serolls (Ecclesiasticus) and the 
scrolls of the Dead Sea Sect, 
definitely predating 73 A. D. 

The exhibition, arranged by 
George Him, has attempted, by 
use of photographs, models, and 
exhibits, to convey the significance 
and excitement of the expedition. 


LARCENY OF BAUHAUS LORE 

Attention: Bauhaus friends, anti- 
quarians, civic-minded citizens. 
STOLEN! 150 pounds of scholarly 
books (some from the Busch-Rei- 
singer Museum) and papers on the 
Bauhaus. Also personal letters 
from Kandinsky to Howard Dear- 
styne, two cases of handwritten 
notes on 3 by 5 in. cards, and a 
carbon copy of a manuscript con- 
taining 14 chapters for a book on 


-the Bauhaus. Place: parked car 


in Chicago. 

It is superfluous to say how pre- 
cious these documents are and 
how irreplaceable their loss. Any 
clues leading to their discovery 
should be addressed to Howard 
Dearstyne, Dept. of Architecture, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Crown Hall, Chicago, Illinois 
60066, U. S. A. 


PLANNERS VS. PALMS 

Miami, Fla., is the center of one 
of America's fastest-growing met- 
ropolitan areas, now housing more 
than one million people. But dur- 
ing the explosive growth of recent 
years, its downtown core has 
grown only shabbier. 

In a belated effort to revive 
downtown, the city authorized one 
of the world's biggest planning 
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New York City until February 
18. It will be shown in the next 
two years in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Washington. 

Masada, Herod's royal citadel, 
located 1,300 ft. above the western 
shore of the Dead Sea and over- 
looking the Judean Desert, was 
built between 37 and 31 B. C. as 
a defense against the Jewish rebels 
and the threats of Cleopatra. The 
ruins were first discovered and 
correctly identified in 1838, by an 
American, Edward Robinson. 

From 66 A. D. to 73 A. D, 
Masada was the site of one of the 
most dramatic episodes in Jewish 
history: the siege and revolt of the 
Jewish Zealots against the Roman 
army of Titus. In the first century 
Palestine was under Roman occu- 
pation. When, after constant guer- 
illa warfare, Titus conquered and 
destroyed Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple, the outpost of Masada (which 
the Zealots had seized from the 
Romans in 66 A. D.) alone held 
out. Under the command of Elea- 
zar ben Yair, they held siege until 
73 A. D. when the concerted at- 
tack of Flavius Silva and his 
Roman legionnaires rendered their 
resistance hopeless. Rather than 
surrender, they chose mass death, 
the last man setting fire to the 
citadel. 

The finds are manifold: the pal- 
ace (terrace, below), royal cham- 
bers, baths, storage rooms built by 
Herod; mosaies of the first cen- 
tury; rare coins of the period of 
the Jewish revolts; the earliest 
known synagogue; remnants of 


food (grains and salt); and physi- 
cal remains of the Zealots. Of spe- 
cial note is the water system, 


SX FOOTNOTE 


Biggest pop—The four silos shown on 
the opposite page are located close 
to downtown Minneapolis. They are 80 
ft. high and 35 ft. in diameter, each, 
and they are part of a paint com- 
pany's manufacturing complex. So, one 
day recently the management decided 
to spruce up the silos and paint them 
in bright colors to resemble giant 
cans of paint, stacked up in pairs. 
“The reaction," according to a com- 
pany spokesman, “has been extraordi- 
nary." Go West, Andy Warhol! 
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day. In their own words, the “sort 
of Disneyland approach" would 
demonstrate *how men of all back- 
grounds ean work together for a 
common goal." But it may appear 
to less buoyant spirits like a gin- 
gerbread ghetto. 

The concentric, walled cloisters 
provide each participating country 
with what can only be called 
"separate but equal" facilities for 
exhibiting its history and culture. 
Countries would be further segre- 
gated by gates. Visitors would re- 
quire “visas” to cross "boundaries." 
To complete its air of alienation, 
the whole would be located on an 
island in Lake Michigan, accessi- 
ble by causeway and monorail. 

It is not, we hasten to add, an 
amusement park. Over 12,000 peo- 
ple would actually live here, ac- 
cording to a principal planner and 
promoter, the Treasure Island 
supermarket chain. 


COMPETITIONS 


SEASIDE CONTEST 


New York has announced an 
AlA-approved competition open 
to all architects eligible to practice 
in New York State. The subject is 
a moderate-income, limited-profit 
housing complex for an oceanfront 
site in Brooklyn. Anonymous 
donors have put up a $5,000 first 
prize (to be awarded along with 
an architectural contract) and 
$5,000 more to be divided among 
runners-up. Philip Johnson is the 
chairman of the jury, which also 
includes José Luis Sert of Har- 
vard, Donlyn Lyndon of MIT, 
Romaldo Giurgola and Charles 
Abrams of Columbia, Richard 
Ravitch of the HRH Construction 
Corp, and Samuyl Ratensky of 
the city’s Housing and Develop- 
ment Administration. B. Sumner 


berths on the site between 46th 
and 50th Streets, now occupied by 
three piers. The terminal will not 
only fulfill the normal functions of 
a pier, but serve as a recreational 
area as well, allowing residents and 
tourists to see and visit passenger 
ships; it could also be used by 
naval vessels on weekend visits. 

The New York City Planning 
Commission and the Port Author- 
ity will each pay half of Stirling's 
$50,000 contract, which includes 
expenses. His report is due mid- 
February. 


BARRIERS FOR BROTHERHOOD 
Chieago's proposed “Internation- 
al City" (below), a project of the 
N.A.A.C.P. (Chicago chapter), 
would form a microworld, fes- 
tooned like Camelot on jousting 
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WATERFRONT REBIRTH 


After New York City announced 
plans for a new passenger ship 
terminal (right) on Manhattan's 
Hudson River last summer, the 
eity decided it might as well go 
all the way and revitalize a major 
section of Manhattan's run-down 
West Side adjacent to the pro- 
posed terminal. Furthermore, the 
city had the daring to seek help 
from an architect 3,000 miles away. 

The man selected is James 
Stirling, the noted British archi- 
tect, winner of the 1965 Rey- 
nolds Metals International Award 
for his design of the engineering 
laboratory at Leicester University 
(May '65 issue). He has been 
hired by the New York City 
Planning Commission (in coopera- 
tion with the Port Authority) to 
make a study of the development 
potentials of the area and of what 
might be built there. It is Stirling’s 
first design commission on this 
side of the Atlantic, and he will 
carry it out in association with 
New York Architect Arthur Baker. 

The section under study (from 
40th Street to 57th Street and 
from 9th Avenue to the river) 
now consists largely of automobile 
equipment concerns, small hotels, 
and apartment buildings, run-down 
tenements, and a certain amount 
of open space. About 40,000 people 
live there, who, under the pro- 
posed plan, would not need to be 
relocated. 

Plans for the consolidated $76.5 
million passenger ship terminal 
call for construetion of six ship 
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missioners. Following the advice of 
their Metropolitan Planning De- 
partment, the County Commis- 
sioners recommended on Novem- 
ber 21 that the city investigate 
other sites. 


REWARDING AN ALUMNUS 


Harvard has commissioned an 
Australian (now a Torontonian), 
John H. Andrews, as the architect 
for its new Graduate School of 
Design. The new building, to be 
located just outside Harvard Yard, 
across from the apse of Memorial 
Hall, will consolidate all activities 
of the school in one center. The 
departments of architecture, land- 
Scape architecture, urban design, 
and city and regional planning 
have burgeoned into five older 
buildings around the Yard. 

Although alumni and others had 
hoped for & competition, initial 
reaction to the selection of the 
34-year-old Andrews is favorable. 
He has Dean José Luis Sert's com- 
mendation as “one of our most 
brilliant alumni of recent years,” 
and world-wide acclamation for his 
Searborough College in Toronto 
(May '66 issue). 

The school already has pledges 
of $8.5 million toward its goal of 
$11.6 million, and fund-raising is 
now turning toward the 2,600 
living alumni of the GSD. The 
proposed building will require $6 
million (plus $1 million for the 
Site); and the remaining funds 
will be part of a far-reaching effort 
to strengthen all programs in the 
design disciplines. 
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hence interior land which is below 
that elevation and which the mean 
high tide does not reach naturally 
is not tideland." 

Title and mortgage companies 
promptly predicted that 10,000 to 
14,000 acres will be deemed “in- 
terior,” thus falling outside the 
state's eminent grasp. 

Meanwhile, legislation proposed 
by Commissioner Ylvisaker, creat- 
ing a commission to supervise the 
reclamation of the Meadowlands 
according to a regional master 
plan, appeared doomed. Republi- 
eans, voted into control of both 
houses in the November 7 elec- 
tions, voiced scorn for the bill's 
commission, which would have 
land-use control. 

While legislation languished, the 
State's lower courts threatened to 
be inundated with title claims— 
and the Meadowlands lay quies- 
cent. Only their potential remains 
undisputed. 


BEE PEOPLE 


PILOT PLANNER 


Paul Lester Wiener, head of 
Town Planning Associates of New 
York, which he founded with Jose 
Luis Sert, died on November 16 
in Munich. He was 72 years old. 

Best known as the developer of 
numerous pilot plans for cities 
in South America, Mr. Wiener 
also designed, with Charles H. 
Higgins, the American Pavilion 
at the Paris Exposition of 1937. 
More recently he had served as 
site planner or consultant for such 
projects as Gateway Center in 
Minneapolis, the Downtown Com- 
munity development in Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Washington Square Vil- 
lage and the McCombs Bridge 
urban renewal in New York. 


A — ہے‎ 
WHAT IS A TIDELAND? 

Why England's King Charles re- 
warded his brother James, Duke of 
York, with nearly 400 sq. mi. of 
New Jersey swamp in 1664 is un- 
clear, but no such magnanimous 
gesture is apt to resolve the ques- 
tion of its ownership today. Values 
have changed. Though stil a 
swamp, it includes the 20,000-acre 
Hackensack River Meadowlands 
lying unused just across the Hud- 
son River from the Statue of Lib- 
erty's “huddled masses, yearning 
to breathe free" (above). 

The State of New Jersey—whose 
Commissioner for Public Affairs 
Paul N. Ylvisaker has prepared 
five conceptual proposals for Mea- 
dowlands use, ranging from intense 
development to open parklands 
and sanctuaries—claims the tide- 
lands by right of eminent domain 
over Charles's grant. 

Last month the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court upheld that claim in 
& title suit brought by Mrs. Ca- 
therine O'Neil of Ramsey, one 
of 517 such titles existing in the 
Meadowlands. But once reaffirmed, 
the "state's rights" were not estab- 
lished in Mrs. O'Neill's case. The 
court ordered a retrial. Still at 
issue: whether or not her tract 
met the definition of tideland. 
Since the court also ordered the 
state to shoulder the "burden of 
persuasion" in each of the many 
suits expected as a result of its 
decision, it proceeded to lay down 
guidelines. Tidelands, it said, were 
lands covered by water at high 
tide, now or at any time since 
1664. “This is not to say that all 
land below that level is tideland,” 
the ruling continued. “The land in 
fact must be tide-flowed, and 


New Yorkers and Chicagoans, who 
have had plenty of experience with 
“aerial” lines—all of it bad. 
Weaver didn’t spoil the occasion 
by bringing that up, nor by men- 
tioning the fact that BART is 
some $150 million short of funds 
to complete the system and doesn’t 
know where to get the money. 
Boyd was there to dedicate the 
renovated cable car barn, and he 
took the occasion to point out that 
San Francisco’s cable cars (sample 
below) are “the only transit sys- 
tem people are not only willing, 
but genuinely want to ride.” By 
all the laws of obsolescence, he 
noted, the 94-year-old cable car 
“ought not to have outlasted other 
forms of transportation that at 
first looked more durable; but here 
it is, fresh and frisky as ever, not 
just surviving but thriving, carry- 


Gruzen of Gruzen & Partners is 
professional adviser. Those wish- 
ing to compete must write ex- 
pressing their interest by mid- 
night, January 2, 1968, to Mr. 
Gruzen, Office of Planning Design 
and Research, Housinz and De- 
velopment Administration, 110 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


ENESTRANSIT 


INVIDIOUS COMPARISON 


On the same day last month, 
HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver 
and DOT Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
descended on the Bay Area to 
praise two  strikingly different 
modes of transportation: rapid 
transit and cable cars. After all 
was said and done, the cable car 
looked like the best bet. 

Weaver. was there to dedicate 
the nation's first “rapid transit 
parkway," a 2.7-mile landscaped 
strip running along the right-of- 
way of BART's elevated track 
structure. Standing under the con- 
crete bulk (below), Weaver called 
the HUD-financed project “urban 
beautification in the truest sense.” 
He added: “It enhances the area 
by productive use of open space 
created through construction of 
the new aerial rapid transit line 
which, in itself, is an exeiting in- 
novation.” 

That should come as news to 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 25, Cervin Rob- 
inson (top); 'The Washington Post 
(bottom); Roy Berkeley (right). Page 
26, Herblock in The Washington Post 
© 1967. Page 83, Phil Palmer (middle). 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S GIFTS 


The first of George Cserna’s pho- 
tographs that I recall was an en- 
largement of a 35 mm shot of the 
Seagram edifice on Park Avenue. 
This cramped negative was not 
simply a detail; it caught the large 
building, plaza and all, looking 
downward from the roof of the 
Racquet Club across the avenue. 
The photograph was compelling 
because it was clear, calm, inclu- 
sive, graceful, and not pretentious. 
I remember turning the print over 
to see who had taken the picture, 
and being quite surprised when I 
was told he had brought it off 
with such a small camera. Archi- 
tectural photographers of that 
time still traveled only a little 
more lightly than Matthew Brady, 
and the more equipment they 
brought along, the less agile 
seemed their eye, the more marked 
their mannerisms. 

In the years since the Seagram 
print, George has taken many 
more fine photographs, all with 
the same visual candor, bringing a 
great deal of natural daylight, 
verité, back into architectural 
photography. In the doing he has 
become a stalwart of that small 
group of professionals upon whom 
the magazines—and the architects 
too—are quite dependent. He, like 
the others, seems to be always on 
the road, or in the air, on his way 
to help us see something. 

Another reason I admire George 
is that I think of all photographers 
as being Hungarians, perhaps be- 
cause of the charm and adapta- 
bility essential for success in that 
field, and George really is Hun- 
garian, born in Budapest. He came 
to the US. at the age of 32 in 
1951. He and his wife Gisele travel 
for pleasure as well as work. His 
Christmas card tells you where 
they have been; it is always an 
extraordinary photograph. To the 
right are five such cards from a 
prized collection of Cserna Christ- 
mases: top left, Orvieto, 1964; top 
right, Chartres, 1963; center, Yuri- 
ria Pundaro, Mexico (this year’s 
card, a hauntingly appropriate one 
just now); bottom left, Assisi, 
1965; bottom right, Santiago de 
Compostela, Spain, 1962. 
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Breakage Resistant Glazing Reduces Costs, Protects Students 


Engineered Lighting 


PLEXIGLAS....excels at school 


resistant, easy to maintain and has time-proved resistance 
to discoloration. 


Glazing: The elimination of glazing replacement costs and 
increased student safety are strong reasons why PLEXIGLAS 
is being installed in schools. PLEXIGLAS is many times more 
impact resistant than window glass. It is rigid, crystal clear, 
highly weather resistant and easy to cut on-the-job and 
install. Solar heat and glare problems in school rooms can 
be solved through a selection of transparent 
PLEXIGLAS gray and bronze tints. 

Write to us for the following descriptive 
literature: 1) Innovations in Facing Panels of 
PLEXIGLAS (PL-730); 2) PLExIGLAS in Lighting 
(PL-443); 3) PLEXIGLAs Window Glazing (PL-465). 


HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


Facing Panels: Distinctive exterior designs, warm areas of 
color, and creative sculptured effects are achieved through the 
color and three-dimensional form of facing panels of 
PLEXIGLAS acrylic sheet. School fascias of PLEXIGLAS are 
economical to install. Many distinctive panel designs are 
readily available from fabricators conveniently located 
throughout the country. 


Lighting : Lighting lenses and diffusers of PLEXIGLAS provide 
optimum visual comfort for the demanding seeing 
tasks of the classroom. Their light transmittance 
efficiency delivers maximum light to desk top and 
chalkboard. The precise light control character- 
istics of PLExiGLAS eliminate annoying glare. In 
addition, PLEXIGLAS is light in weight, breakage 


& Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat Off., Canada and principal Western Hemisphere countries. Sold as OROGLAS® in other countries. 
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rtzog, Jr., Director. Architect: Edmond Thomas Casey, 


This administration building is"painting"itself 
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Taliesin Associated Architects of The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. General Contractor: Kunz Construction Co., Arvada, Colorado. Structural Fabricator: 


Bare USS Con-TEN Steel is a natural for appear- 
ance, minimum maintenance, and for structural use. 
With a minimum yield point 40% stronger than struc- 
tural carbon steel in most sections, it permits lighter 
members with no sacrifice of strength. USS Con- TEN 
Steel is available in a full range of structural shapes, 
plates, bars and sheets. For full details on the use of 
bare Cor-TEN steel in architectural construction, 
contact a USS Construction Marketing Representa- 
tive through the nearest USS Sales Office. Or write 
U. S. Steel, Room 4758, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. USS and Con-TEN are regis- 
tered trademarks. 


Cor-Ten 


High-Strength 
Low-Alloy Steel 


PeCo Steel Corp. (formerly Aladdin Iron & Steel Corp.). 


Location: Rocky Mountain National Park, Estes 
Park, Colorado. Exterior: bare USS Cor-Ten Steel 
that “paints” itself as it weathers and needs no paint- 
ing. Cor-TEN steel develops a tight, dense, attrac- 
tive oxide coating that seals out corrosion, heals 
itself if it is scratched, and looks better the longer 
it weathers. 

The architects chose Cor-TEN steel to blend with 
the surroundings. Nature provides the rich, earthy 
color and the texture. Exterior wall panels and fascia 
are formed 18-gage Cor-TEN steel sheets. The truss- 
like load bearing exterior wall system is made of 
welded Cor-Ten steel rectangular structural tubing. 


/ 


4 


of the 60 entries "tended to a 
unified whole often at the expense 
of an adequate human environ- 
ment." But it noted that the top 
four designs avoided that trap. 
Second 'award (top right) went to 
Kallman & MeKinnell of the Bos- 
ton City Hall team (sce page 44); 
third (center) to Wells, Koetter & 
Sherwood of Ithaea, N.Y.; and 
fourth (bottom) to Abraham W. 
Geller and Raymond J. Abraham 
of New York City. 


(continued on page 90) 
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for the performing arts (T)—at 
opposite ends of the site and links 
them with an elevated pedestrian 
network that spans a dividing 
street, has a terrace overlooking 
the Chenango River, ties in with a 
medical-ofice building (M), and 
sends off several shoots to join 
with the surrounding downtown 
area. “An absolute clarıty of direc- 
tions and emphasis of space,” de- 
clared the jury’s report. 

The jury complained that most 


A tightly integrated scheme that 
gives the pedestrian preeminence 
above the streets has won first 
prize in a one-stage design compe- 
tition for the Broome County Cul- 
tural Center in Binghamton, N.Y. 
(below). It is the work of three 
members of the architecture fac- 
ulty at Berkeley: Barry Elbasani, 
Donn Logan, and Michael Severin. 

Their entry places the two 
major elements of the program— 
an auditorium (A) and a theater 


ENPREVIEW 


BEST AT BINGHAMTON 


FORUM-DEC-1967 


“MILLAS MUOVABLE WALCLCS LIV MIAN DD ONIO 
THE FORECAST SERIES + AMERIEAN BIBLE SOCIETY NEW YORK * SKIDMORE ONWINGS & 
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at does General Motors 


General Motors Corp. — Westwood, Massachusetts * Architect — Argonaut Realty Division 


Montgomery Ward & Co. = و‎ California * Architect — Robert B. Liles, Inc. 


Montgomery Ward? 


... buildings by 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


60 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 / (617) 482-8830 


South San Francisco, California / Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 


Since 1894, the name Aberthaw 
has been identified with quality 
construction, on-time performance 
and on-target costs. 


FORUM-DEC-1967 


around parking cul-de-sacs and 
spanned by elevated blocks of 
apartments for the elderly (3 
and photo bottom left). 

The “lowlands” will be given 
over to large detached houses near 
the perimeter (4) and to a variety 
of community facilities, including 
a junior high and trade school 
complex (5, and photo bottom 


right), an elementary school (6), 
shopping center (7), “sub” city 
hall (8), and church square (9). 


framework for the new com- 
munity: the high ground of the 
site—the dikes that traverse the 
reservoir and the banks around its 
rim—will support the residential 
spine, with units strung along the 
major street system (plan below). 


Around the perimeter, single- 
family townhouses (1) are placed 
parallel to the streets and are 
bridged by elevated apartment 


blocks (2). Along the center axis, 
the townhouses are clustered 


Take one reservoir, drain it, and 
you have an ideal site for a “new 
town in town”—free of clearance 
and relocation problems. That's 
the idea behind East Park, a mid- 
dle-income (221d3) community for 
20,000 people which the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works proposes to build 
on the site of the 
Fairmount Park. 
East Park's planners and archi- 
tects, Stonorov & Haws, have let 
the reservoir's form serve as the 


reservoir in 


PREVIEW 


RESERVOIR TOWN 
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hree cheers for the elderly... 


and their nurses. 


water of predetermined tempera- 
ture. Has the back, arms and con- 
toured seat of a chair—the patient 
sits comfortably and securely with- 
out need for constant supervision. 
Easily sanitized vitreous china. Ob- 
soletes the old-fashioned sitz bath 
with its awkward crouching and 
rapidly cooling pool of soiled water. 

Look to American-Standard for 
products that make life a lot more 
cheerful for both patient and staff. 
See your American-Standard repre- 
sentative for more information, or 
write American-Standard, 40 West 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


fortable seat. Quiet siphon-jet 
flushing action; available in six 
decorator colors plus white. 


Wheelchair lavatory. 

The chair with seated patient rolls 
right under this big 20” by 27” lava- 
tory of easily sanitized vitreous 
china. Water on the side and front 
edges drains back into the concave- 
shaped bowl. Flat back ledge is 
punched for 12" centers (for wrist 
handles) and 4" centers for Push- 
Pull* single-control fitting. 


Perineal Bath'. 
Bathes the patient in clean, running 


PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION 


Elderly patients sometimes have 
trouble using bathroom fixtures. As 
nurses who have to help them know. 
Now American-Standard offers 
three special fixtures—designed for 
the needs of older people. 


Chair-height Cadet" toilet. 

This elongated-bowl! toilet is 18” 
high, which is about 4" higher 
than usual toilets. A boon to patients 
who have trouble raising their 
bodies. Permits direct wheelchair 
transfer with minimum risk. Extra- 
long bowl design puts more area 
under water for increased sanita- 
tion, allows for a larger, more com- 


* TRADEMARK AR&SS CORP. TPATENT PENDING 
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۸1077 
the carp 


ar eas? 


et fiber 
traffic 


Be it a hall, a lobby or a busy office you can’t beat 
carpets made with pile of “Antron”, the soil-hiding nylon. 

In similar carpet constructions, “Antron” nylon is 
the carpet fiber that keeps its new look longer than any 
other fiber. 

“Antron” has been structured for precise control of 
reflected, absorbed and transmitted light. This control 
of light dramatically reduces the appearance of soil on 
the carpet. 

What does all this mean to you? Carpets that keep 
the total appearance of any interior at its highest. 

And, because “Antron” is the unique soil-hiding 
fiber, it means lower maintenance costs and less frequent 
commercial cleaning. In short, *Antron" delivers a long- 
term investment saving. An important fact to the cost- 
conscious client. 

“Antron” sounds like a lot. And it is. Recently, over 
57,000 square yards of carpeting of “Antron” was 
specified for one building. Reportedly one of the largest 
fully carpeted office buildings in the country. “Antron” 
was chosen on the basis of soil hiding, appearance re- 
tention and wear tests. 

Impressed? You should be. Specify FIRTH's 
Haddonfield on your next job. We're sure you'll be con- 
vinced “Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high 
traffic areas. 

If you'd like to learn more about “Antron” and 
Du Pont's other fibers for contract carpeting, a fact-filled 
brochure is yours for the asking. Address request to: 


Contract Specialist 
Carpet Marketing Group 
ES E. I. Du PoNT DE NEMOURS & Co. (Inc.) 
308 East Lancaster Avenue 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. for Du Pont nylon fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


Better things for better living 
...through chemistry 


REG Q s PAT OFF 
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Texture is the thing 

about Tectum Wall Panels... 

but not the only thing. 

Beautiful. Yes. But also the answer to large-area sound 
control. (Especially in industrial and crowd-filled 
commercial buildings. Sound-reduction coefficients 

up to.80.) Big panels keep your interiors “clean” in design... 
clean during application. Sizes up to 4 x16' — yes, 16. 
Lightweight. Rugged. Easy to install. Noncombustible. 

An insulator with a “k” value of .55. Tectum* Wall 

Panels, with or without asphalt-impregnated 

felt membrane backing, are immediately available in 
widths and lengths to fit your design. For details, call your 


Gold Bond*man or write us. National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. T-127, Buffalo, New York 14225. 


Gold Bond. 


TECTUM 


Municipal Auditorium 

and Civic Center, Monroe, La. 
Architect: 

Johns & Neel, Monroe, La. 

General Contractor: 

Jesse F. Heard & Sons, Monroe, La. 
Tectum Contractor: 

Cooper & Weir Inc., New Orleans 
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office —as well as the industrial 
landscape of America in general 
—vwas the source of inspiration 
for 1927 book Wie Baut 
Amerika?, in which he expressed 


his 


so vividly the possibilities for 
the industralization of architec- 
could 


ture—possibilities which 


best become a reality through 
the large office. 

It is a pity that the re-experi- 
ence of the large offiee should 
have been so long delayed for 
one who had such a rapport with 
1929 


its factory- 


standardization—viz. his 


Lovell house witli 


built steel frame, and the indus- 


trial materials he translated 
from faetory to residential use. 
But the seene had changed by 
1950. The various efforts to turn 


the inactive airplane plants into 
factories to produce standardized 
parts for much needed housing 
had been abandoned; the Gropi- 


us-Waehsmann production of 


had, like 


lesser schemes, floundered on the 


standardized elements 


shoals of eraft unionism and dis- 
tribution problems; so instead 
of eontinuing in the direetion en- 
visioned by Neutra in the late 
’20s and '30s, we turned to what 
variously 


was described as 


humanism, nonregimentation and 


sensualism. 
So here was Neutra in the 


large office, facing a corpus of 
architecture so covered with sear 
tissue that there was little living 
flesh which could react to techno- 
logieal experimentation. He was 
almost 60 at the time, and the 
on which he had 
based the Lovell house was then 


technology 


obsolete, as technology has a way 
of beeoming every five years. The 
new technology, which was to be 
at the service of the space pro- 
gram, bypassed architeeture as 
completely as had the technology 
of the '20s and '30s. 

"ate used rather shabbily one 
who had a great deal to offer 
toward taking architecture out 
of the of handeraftism. 
Or did it? Neutra has been one 
the 
means for experimentation were 


morass 


who experimented before 
ready, before the body of re- 
search was assembled. More than 
anyone in our day he has run 
ahead of his time into uncharted 
terrain to pre-test without tools, 


( continued on page 101) 


PALOS VERDES HIGH SCHOOL, CALI. 


SAN FERNANDO COLLEGE, CALIF. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL, GETTYSBURG, PA. 


PAKISTAN 


U.S. EMBASSY, KARACHI, 


RICHARD NEUTRA 1961-66 BUILDING 
AND PROJECTS. Edited by W. Boe- 
siger. Published by Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, New York, N.Y. 256 pp. 500 photos, 
and drawings. 9 by 11 in. $20.00. 


REVIEWED BY ESTHER McCOY 
The 
Boesiger series on the work of 
Richard Neutra deal mainly with 
residences and small buildings, 


first two volumes of the 


while much of the work in this 
volume was commissioned or be- 
eun in the Neutra 
was in partnership with Robert 
Alexander. Here is Neutra in 
the large office, designing new 


’50s, when 


or expanding campuses, a tower, 


museums, ete., with Alexander 
and smaller buildings under his 
This was his first 
office 


name alone. 
experienee with a large 
since his days as draftsman with 
Holabird | and shortly 
after his arrival in the U.S. in 
1923. His work in that Chicago 


Roche, 


area of privately owned gather- 
ing plaees. The lively beer gar- 
dens, exposition halls, and 
amusement parks of íhe 19th 
century have all fallen vietim to 
changing living habits (helped 
along by fires and fire codes). 
The best designed theaters seem 
to have ended in bankruptcy, 
and the vast movie palaces are 
steadily being destroyed (some 


exuberant ones do remain, if 
only for the moment). 


One great structure that Silver 


includes among the losses has 
been saved since the text was 
completed (almost two years 


ago, judging from this diserep- 
ancy). That is Philip Johnson's 
New York State Pavilion for the 
fair of 1964-65. Silver is one of 
the 
it the praise it deserves. 


few writers who has given 


The book ends with a collec- 
of 18 “landmarks 
ger." Of these, four have already 
been demolished (the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, the Ziegfeld Theater, 
the Singer Tower, and the Astor 
Hotel). Only one, the Jackson 
Square Library, is assured of 


tion in dan- 


preservation (as a private resi- 
dence). The fate of the rest is 
uncertain. 

Some of them are not threat- 
ened with total destruetion, but 
with mummifieation ( Ellis Island) 
or abuse (Madison Square Park 
a perennial of publie 
garage promoters). Some others, 


target 


the cast-iron buildings, have no 
long-range usefulness. It is their 
prefabrieated facades that are 


valuable, and ways should be 
sought to use them in new con- 


that 


would show their effectiveness as 


struction in situations 
street architecture. 

Of the buildings in danger, 
only the U.S. Customs House 
seems indispensible to the city 
of its 
position between two parks, at 
the point where the city was 
founded. If the Government 
abandons the building, it will be 


form, beeause pivotal 


essential to find new uses for its 
monumental 
Hopefully, Silver's book will 


interior. 


inspire workable proposals for 
New 
Otherwise, 


maintaining and 
York's landmarks. 
the eity will have nothing left 
eventually but a few preserved 
facades.—J.M.D. 


using 


(continued from page 73) 


“architectural” features. He in- 


cludes the pedestrian walks 
across the Whitestone Bridge 
(sacrificed for added lanes of 
cars) and the central pedes- 


trian mall that gave Park Ave- 
nue its name (hardly mentioned 


by others who lament the pass- 


ing of the stuffy buildings that 
once lined it). 

Silver's exelusive coneentra- 
tion on the lost New York pre- 


sents a distorted pieture for 
| those who do not know the eity 
| well (and many New Yorkers 
don't). They may not realize 


that a number of the losses illus- 
trated are matched by equally 
valuable survivals: The “Colle- 
giate Gothic” buildings on Col- 
umbia University’s midtown 
campus (1880s, by Charles C. 
Haight) were short-lived, but a 


similar group still stands at the 


General Theologieal Seminary 
(same architect, style, and 


period). The “Moorish” Temple 
Emannel (1866-68, by Leopold 
Bidlitz Fernbach) 
has disappeared, but the Central 


and Henry 


Synagogue (similarly *Moorish," 
1872, by Fernbach) survives. A. 
J. Davis's eountry villas in Man- 
hattan were bound to disappear, 
but superb ones still stand in 
Brooklyn and Tarrytown. 
Some of the 
are hardly worth mourning: the 
hulking post office that once 
| usurped half of City Hall Park, 
the exterior of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria, and a 
number of vulgar mansions. 


“losses” shown 


monstrous 


New York's most serious, un- 
redeemed losses have been in the 
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Architect Haigh Jamgochian designs 
a contemporary "tree house" 


Each floor is attached to the trunk like limbs of a tree. 

The trunk is a central “slip formed" concrete core. 

This cantilevered design concept is suitable for apartments, 
office buildings and motels. The design permits use of 

small downtown plots of land. Due to their tapering shape, the 
floors will not block daylight from neighboring buildings. 
Floor units are precast, then 
hoisted into position. 
Post-tension cables support 
the floors. Sill-to-ceiling 
window walls are added, 
and sliding glass doors 
lead to balconies 


N di OR 7 at wing ends.‏ سال 
Ë V n 7‏ 


New design freedom 
in the Open World 
of ا۰٥۰۴‎ glass 


| 


The type of glass used 
depends upon building 
location and orientation. 
Parallel-O-Grey* and 


14-story apartment designed to 
fit on a 25-foot urban lot. 


e 


>= 


<2 


Se 


Caisson-type foundation for mechanical core goes down 
to bedrock. Precast floor units are hoisted into position. 


C. e uy 
Parallel-O-Bronze® Plate Glass are recommended for Uu Q 


sun heat and glare control. Thermopane® insulating 
glass will reduce heating and air-conditioning costs. 


A two-wing version of the “tree house" apartment can be 
constructed on a 25-foot-frontage lot at a cost, the 
architect estimates, of $20 per square foot. Additional 
units would reduce this cost. Ideal for urban renewal. 
Floor plan and variations of “tree house" buildings 

are shown. They were conceived by 

Architect Haigh Jamgochian of Richmond, Virginia. 
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rotate so that all views of an area 


672-room motel with double towers that can 
can be seen from each room every hour. 
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115,000 sq. ft. office building. 


L-O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every purpose 

in Open World design. Refer to Sweet's Architectural File 

or call your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under 
“Glass” in the Yellow Pages. Or write to Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


Architect's original sketch 
of the “tree house". 


L-O-F GLASS FOR APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS INSULATING GLASS—Thermopane* 
Parallel-O-Plate?, 1342”, Ya” SPANDREL GLASS—Vitrolux* 


Heavy-Duty Parallel-O-Plate, 5۸۰۰ دو‎ Vitreous colors fused to back 


of heat-strengthened glass 
Parallel-O-Grey®, *%a’’, 1⁄4“, Ya”, Ve HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS—Tuf-flex® 


Parallel-O-Bronze®, 1⁄4“, 3s'', Y2” Doors and sidelights 
Heat Absorbing Float, a’ WINDOW GLASS 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


L 
Or Libbey - Owens Ford Glass Co. 
GLASS) 


Toledo, Ohio 
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most compact 
drink in fown 


Compare it! Haws wall-mounted HWTA is 
the neatest, most compact cooler on 
the market. You choose from Mist 

Gray baked enamel finish, or tan or 

gray vinyl cover panels. Perfect 

on any wall—any place. Write 

today for the colorful Haws Water 
Cooler Catalog. 


Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, 
California 94710, 


drinking fountains and faucets, 
emergency eye/face-wash 
fountains and drench showers, 
dental fountain/cuspidors 

and lab faucets 


to architeetural design. Again 
he was in advance of his time. 
He sensed a new direction. No 
body of evidence was present by 
which he eould verify the eonclu- 
sions he had reached by observa- 
tion and intuition. Only time 
will supply the tool: computer 
systems. 

Two visions are two more than 
are permitted the average archi- 
teet. Neutra's two lifts him in 
importance beyond any buildings 
he may ereate. If no building in 
this present volume represents 
his seeond vision as the Lovell 
and Beard houses embodied his 
first—his vision of teehnology— 
it may be that the tool for read- 
ing them is still lacking. 

In the meantime, I note—al- 
ways with pleasure—his economy 
of means, the puritanical cau- 
tion with which he admits the 
new, and the wide use of it once 
he has (louvers, for instance, 
whieh he usually deseribes as 
“golden anodized”), and the 
continued rationale for the new, 
even after it has become a part 
of his voeabulary. It is the con- 
fession of the Internationalist 
who had never in middle life 
thrown himself into a headlong 
and passionate Ronchamps. 

There is hardly a building in 
this book that does not carry 
him back in some way to the 
idealism of his youth: the large 
house in Caraeas relates to the 
1936 Brown house; the two hous- 
ing projeets for Germany come 
out of his eube houses of the 
’30s. (Neutra, as usual, gives no 
dates for buildings, which sends 
his biographers back to his draw- 
ings and the building depart- 
ments.) 

If the big office eame too late, 
it did come, and this is still Neu- 
tra. “There is a test for these 
things," wrote Robert Furneaux 
Jordan in Victorian Architecture 
when defining (or failing to de- 
fine) High Vietorian. “Set the 
minor arts of the time against 
any building. It is an infallible 
test.” And against  Neutra's 
work in this present volume is 
MeLuhan's iron-eoated love-in, 
The Lonely Crowd, the Angry 
Arts, and even a little of the ob- 
ligatory Tiffany lamp. There is 
also the eap haireut and cloche 
of This Side of Paradise. 


EBOOKS 


ontinued from page 96) 


ided only by intuition, what 
mld eventually be the subject 
research projects. He is the 
مد‎ intellectual in the sense 
at he starts with theory, and 
oduees buildings which very 
‘arly demonstrate the theory. 
ie owner of the Lovell house 
lled it “as modern as radio,” 
t it was a handerafted build- 
v which promised the machine. 
y the end of World War II 
e steel companies were noting 
not as Modern Ineanabula 
it as a frame of reference for 
e present. It was rather late. 
1e calendar of the Lovell house 
ows unmistakably how Neutra 
n before the faet as only the 
oneer knows how to run: the 
ans were on the drawing board 
r six months (April, 1928, 
rough October) and although 
e prefabrieated frame was 
isted into place in 36 hours 
e building time stretehed over 
months (building permit 
ovember 28, 1928, eompletion 
tice October 23, 1929). Which 
monstrates elearly that he pre- 
ded the tool, and in time the 
ol followed. 
By the time it followed he had 
me to studs and plaster and 
id spawned a new generation 
steel men with talent to spare 
t none of the urgency of the 
oneer: the unwavering self- 
nfidenee (who is to believe in 
e pioneer in his early years if 
, himself wavers for a mo- 
ent?), an ability to sow with 
ly one wind, and an insensi- 
rity to the passage of time, the 
feet of which is to keep the 
oneer eternally young. His 
splay of creative energy in the 
te '20s and the '30s was tre- 
endous. Each of his machined 
"uses was a concise study of 
rueture, and living adjusted 
self to the idealism of strue- 
re. As the substanee of his 
or plan increased, the experi- 
entation with structure less- 
ed, 
And then came his second 
sion: the application of the 
ıdings of the biological sciences 
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person from hunger, you 
work a miracle. Give to CARE, 
New York 10016 


CHANGING 


YOUR 
ADDRESS 


If you are, let us know six 
weeks in advance. This as- 
sures you of receiving every 
issue of the FORUM on time 
and without interruption. 


When writing us, please in- 
clude your old address, or a 
recent label from the maga- 
zine. Be sure to state your 
ZIP code number. 


Mail correspondence to: Cir- 
culation Manager, The Archi- 
tectural FORUM, 111 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 
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Tell me about Republic Door features like its 
fully welded complete perimeter channel, its 
five-step phosphatized rust-inhibiting process, 
baked-on prime coat, continuous hinge and 
lock reinforcement, interlocking corners and 
lots of other reasons to make clients approve 
my specs. 

And send along information about the verti- 
cal seam in Universal Doors, and data on 
Republic's new Frame-A-Lite Stick System. 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 


Give your client 
a sense of arrival, 
on a sensible budget. 


For door frames without lites, match a Full 
Flush Door to a Universal Frame. In recent 
tests, this frame with its specially designed 
vertical seam, resisted corner loads up to 450 
pounds. 

Proof enough, Republic puts extra strength 
in standard products so your custom design 
won't fail. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


t A i 


So le 


psi The Man From Manufacturing* J. 


Design a detailed entry that tells your client 
the building is his alone. And do it with these 
standards: Republic Frame-A-Lite Stick Sys- 
tem, Full Flush Doors and Universal Door 
Frames. 

With new Frame-A-Lite Sticks, you frame 
an entry approach, borrow light for an interior 
hall, illuminate an exit, or create patterns of 
lites. Design possibilities are virtually un- 
limited. 

Our Republic Full Flush Door is a standard 
cost door you can specify anywhere on the 
job without raising a client's cost conscious 
eyebrow. And you'll appreciate the quality of 
our fully welded perimeter channel. It's one 
reason Full Flush Doors hang square, and stay 
square— won't sag, bind, warp, or split, ever. 


A hotel with no hotel rooms 


... built with concrete 


The new Biscayne Bay-front complex 
consists of four, 19-story residence 
towers, an International Promenade 
shopping plaza and entertainment cen- 
ter, two yacht piers and two swimming 
pools. Below-ground parking for 760 
cars provides direct access to both the 
Promenade and dwelling areas. 

The entire complex is constructed of 
concrete. Columns and floors are all 
reinforced cast-in-place concrete. Walls 
are Portland Cement stucco over con- 
crete masonry. Each residence tower 
measures 110’ x 110’ overall. And the 
Shopping Plaza is 540’ x 45’, 


Owner: 
Nathan Manilow, Harry Salter & Robert L. 
Turchin (Partners), Miami Beach, Fla. 


Engineer: 
James O. Power, So. Miami Beach, Fla. 


Architect: 
Russell-Melton Associates, Miami, Fla. 


General Contractor: 
Robert L. Turchin, Inc., Miami Beach, Fla. 


CAL 


7349 
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mi 
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The 765 accommodation units 
of the Four Ambassadors range 
from studio apartments to luxu- 
rious penthouses. There's not a 
“hotel room" in the house. Every 
guest accommodation is a suite. 
And each suite is masterfully 
planned to providethe most imagi- 
native use of floor space possible. 
The architects selected concrete 
to render this new idea in bay- 
front, downtown living which 
will serve both businessmen and 
vacationers in Miami. And here, 
as in new construction ideas 
throughout the U.S., Lehigh 
Cements helped make it happen. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 
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Takes 
more abuse 
than a poor 


Doesn't mind how many people 
step on it. Or how often. That's our 
Flintpoint. Made of 100% Acrilan’ 
acrylic pile, it was born to be 
abused. And to thrive on it. Its as- 
tounding ability to take punish- 
ment is hereditary. All the 
carpets in the World fam- 
ily have it. Some more 
than others. Flintpoint, 
the most. That's why we 
recommend it for hotels, 
motels, banks, schools, li- 
braries, restaurants, thea- 
tres and hospitals. Flint- 
point never becomes foot- 
sore and weary. Doesn't 
even mind heavy furni- 
ture.And its short, sturdy 
nap discourages staining. 
Yet Flintpoint is so modest 
in price that even institutions 
readily fit it into their budgets. 
It's so quiet, too, that no matter 
how shabbily it's treated, it 
won't make a sound. P.S. For 
more slender budgets and wher- 
ever the traffic is lighter, we 
recommend Rough 'n Ready, 
the junior partner of Flintpoint. 
World Carpets, Dalton, Georgia 30720. 


WORLD CARPETS 


Monsanto 


Meet VAPORLUME?, our "anti" luminaire. It's against everything 
harmful to lighting fixture life and efficiency. Such as dust, corrosive 
fumes, moisture. VAPORLUME is gasketed and gealed so tightly, it» 
loves being washed! The high-impact, thermoplastic housing and 
acrylic enclosure thumb their noses at bumps and th | 
tic, VAPORLUME mocks electrical shocks, too. Only 49 
wide, it's as anti-space consuming a fixture as y 
mount or suspend. Single or dual 4' lamps. 

Where there'll be lots of steam or dust, or sa: 
a “must”... specify VAPORLUME. The 
thing except safe, S bed lightin 
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